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Original Gommunications. 


Occlusion of the Cervia Uteri from Inflammation, and Recovery. 


Pror. HamittoN—Dear Sir :—In compliance with your request, 
I will endeavor to communicate to you a few of the particulars in 
regard to the case of Mrs. B , to whom you were twice called 
to advise or operate, for occlusion of the cervix uteri. 

Mrs. B , 22 years of aze, of previous good health, was 
confined for the second time July 20, 1859, after a tedious labor 
of forty hours, delayed in consequence of a thin, rigid, undilatable 
cervix. No unusual prostration or hemorrhage followed delivery. 
The lochia stopped in a few hours, and returned again on the third 
day, in the form of large clots, expelled by severe after pains; 
ceasing in a few hours again, they returned about the third day 
as before, and in the sane manner; and they continued to do so 
for five or six weeks, diminishing in quantity each time, till they 
terminated in a slight sanious discharge. My patient still keeping 
her bed, in consequence of great weight and bearing down in the 
pelvic region when she attempted to sit or walk, I examined the 
state of the uterus digitally, and by the’ aid of the speculum, [ 
found the cervix and the entire body of the uterus enlarged, con- 
siderably indurated, very tender, prolapsed, and a deep fissure 
oceupying the angle formed by the anterior and posterior lips of 
the os on the right side. 

regarded this fissure as the cause of the morbid manifestations, 
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and resorted to laxatives, hip baths, vaginal injections of astrin- 
gents, (alum, etc.,) cold water, counter irritation, and, unfortu- 
nately, perhaps, to the use of the nitrate of silver in the solid form, 
In about two months time the fissure disappeared, the os remaining 
dilated and showing positive evidence of ulceration within the 
cervical cavity. I now passed the caustic within the os about 
once a week, and continued the other remedies as usual. After 
pursuing this treatment five or six weeks, and finding my patient 
not improving, I stopped using the nitrate of silver altogether, and 
substituted lint well saturated with the mucilage of elm bark, to 
be applied to the irritated and inflamed parts several times a day. 
Immediate relief to the local, as well as the general, symptoms fol- 
lowed. 

In about ten days the hitherto expanded os appeared greatly 
contracted, and was with difficulty penetrated by the sound; and, 
in ten days more, the os could not be penetrated at all; the sanies 
had stopped, and the inflamed parts assuming a more healthful 
appearance. As the enlargement and induration disappeared, it 
became very difficult to recognize the cervix by the finger, and 
seemingly not at all by the speculum. Recognizing the nature of 
this new trouble, I consulted Prof. 8. M. Smith, of Columbus, 0., 
in regard to the matter. He advised waiting the return of the 
menses before surgical interference, hoping that pointing and fluc- 
tuation would occur to indicate more clearly the point for operation. 
My patient’s health had so much improved by February, 1860, 
that she was able to be up and about the house, and continued to 
improve until you saw her in October following, when symptoms 
of returning menstruation began to appear. 

Menstruation, however, did not come on till the middle of No- 
vember following, nearly a year after the occurrence of the occlu- 
sion. The accumulation of the menstrual fluid within the sealed- 
up ‘uterus caused the most intense suffering, bringing on severe 
uterine contractions every few minutes, which lasted for forty-eight 
hours. The cervix and uterus expanding accommodated themselves 
to their contents, gave relief. The patient enjoyed comparative 
comfort till the 16th of December following, when the returning 
menstrual flux renewed her sufferings. The distress this time was 
even greater than before; the severest uterine pains, of a pierce- 
ing, tearing character, accompanying the expansion of the uterus. 
Notwithstanding all efforts for relief, the suffering continued for 
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thirty-six hours, when, to my surprise and gratification, the oeclu- 
sion gave way, the contents of the uterus escaping with a gush. 
The patient experienced immediate relief. 

Upon introducing the speculum a few days afterwards, I had 
no difficulty in recognizing the os, or including the cervix. The 
lips of the os were well defined, but still sealed together, excepting 
at one point, where the intervening structure looked as though it 
had been punctured from within outward. As near as I could de- 
termine with a sound, the extent of the adhesion was between an 
eighth and a quarter of an inch. Since that occurrence, my patient 
has felt quite well, and atttends to her own household duties. She 
menstruates regularly, and without any morbid manifestations— 
more than the flux is somewhat prolonged. I examined the cervix 
quite lately by the aid of the speculum; found a little tenderness, 
cervical enlargement, and the os somewhat contracted from remain- 
ing adhesion, but larger tlian when first observed ; no tendency to 
re-union; a little purulent matter was brought out on the end of 
the sound from just within the os. 

In communicating the particulars of this case, I have simply 
kept in view—Ilst. The cause of the uterine and cervical inflam- 
mation, viz: probably laceration of the cervix during labor; 2. 
The cause of the occlusion of the os. Was it in consequence of 
injuries received during labor, or from the injudicious use of the 
nitrate of silver? And, lastly, nature’s method of relief; will such 
a result always follow, and thus save surgical interference ? 

Yours, etc. 
W. J. BALLINGER, M.D. 

PLeasaNT VALLEY, Madison Co., O., April, 1861. 


Tannic Acid as a local remedy in Diphtheria. By S. 5S. 
ScoviLLE, M.D., Bethel, Ohio. 


Much is being said and written with regard to local remedies in 
this disease, and probably if it were not for this fact, I would have 
nothing to say. My experience in the treatment of diphtheria has 
been quite limited; nevertheless, I feel much gratified as to the 
result of some fifteen or twenty cases which I have treated during 
the last six or eight weeks. 

I have used the tannin in every case, and when applied to the 
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throat early in the disease, no malignant or very alarming symp. 
toms made their appearance. And not in a single case, where 
from neglect the disease became aggravated, has the remedy failed 
to be highly beneficial in from twelve to twenty-four hours—the 
peculiar exudation or false membrane disappearing from the tonsils 
and neighboring parts; the fetid breath corrected ; cough becoming 
less urgent, and patient swallowing with less difficulty. 

I use the tannin in solution, of the strength of from 10 to 20 grs. 
to the ounce of water, owing to the severity of the attack; and 
apply it to the throat every three or four hours, by means of a 
swab or probang. 

The age of the youngest patient of eighteen treated, was six 
weeks; the oldest, 44 years; average age about 6 years. Dura- 
tion of disease, or rather time that medical attention was necessary, 
six days; relapses, two; deaths, none. 

With regard to the general treatment—“the case made the 
remedy.” However, sulph. quin. and chlo. pot. were used in almost 
every case, but the quinia was not often given until the acute 
symptoms began to disappear. 

Besides the eighteen cases given above, I have seen quite a 
number of mild ones—indeed so mild as to reuire but little atten- 
tion, more than a few applications to the throat, of the sol. tannin. 
These cases were spoken of by the people as “the sore throat.” 

Now, February 10th, diphtheria is subsiding, and with the most 
recent cases there has been a complication with pneumonia, the 
diphtheritic symptoms generally disappearing in three or four days, 
when the trouble in the lungs would become worse, and no other 
symptoms than those attending simple pneumonia would be mani- 
fested, though the case would be protracted beyond the usual period 
of this disease. 

While, from my little experience, I regard tannic acid as one of 
the best local agents in diphtheria—it having, as I believe, con- 
tributed much to the cure of my patients—there are cases in which 
it would prove of little value: I mean in cases of young children, 
where the disease becomes croupy by the exudation forming rapidly 
and extending far into the trachea. 
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Hybridity. 


All the races of man are prolific, as far as anything is now 
known. A mixture of the whites and negroes, give rise to Mulat- 
toes; the Dutch colonists of South Africa, and the native Hotten- 
tots, give rise to the Griquas; the native Americans of Brazil, and 
the Africans, give rise to the Cafusos; the Malays of New Guinea, 
and the African, give rise to the Papuos. While this fecundity is 
admitted as a fact, it is contended that it is a false’ fact; that in 
order to have any force, it requires to be proven that the offspring 
of the whites and Africans is permanently capable of reproducing 
itself{—of becoming a separate race, with the forces of the primitive 
stocks. It is said, all observation teaches that such is not the 
case; that Mulattoes, Capuas, Griquas, etc., are unable to multiply 
inter se beyond the third generation; that the sturdy convict popu- 
lation expatriated by England to Australia, failed in their inter- 
course with the native females, not merely to produce an interme- 
diate race, but to leave behind them more than one or two adult 
specimens. Such facts, it is claimed, establish partial hybridity, 
as the result of union between races strongly contrasted. The 
mongrel races being unable to continue their existence, being in a 
measure unprolific, they are also in a measure hybrids. 

These views have been supposed to derive plausibility from what 
has been observed with reference to inferior animals. Species here 
that are acknowledged to have fully developed all of the attributes 
of species—the Dog and Wolf—are different species of animals, as 
naturalists agree; they are, however, prolific on the first crop, but 
become sterile after the third generation. The Dog and Jackal 
run as far as the fourth generation, and then in like manner become 
sterile. These are discoveries made by Flourens, from a series of 
experiments made in Paris. 

Such facts place the subject of hybridity, as a test of species, on 
grounds very uncertain. In the law of hybridity there seems to 
be degrees varying from prolificacy to perfect sterility. The 
cross of the pure whites and blacks affiliate less perfectly, and 
make a worse progeny, than does the cross of Portuguese, Ma- 
lays, and other dark races with the negro. 

PHYSICIST. 
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American and Foreign Intelligence. 


[From a Report by H. P. Ayers to American Medical Association] 
Cretinism is the most abject and lowest form of idiocy, generally 
found in connection with goitre. 

We instinctively shrink from the contemplation of anything 
more humiliating to our proud natures and aspiring souls than is 
found in the poor idiot. Nothing but the highest order of philan- 
thropy would’ tempt a full contemplation of all the grades of idiotic 
manifestations found among our fallen humanity. Nothing but the 
highest order of philanthropy, imbued with a godlike love for the 
race, could induce any one to enter the ranks of those who have 
devoted their lives to the task of ameliorating, by education, this 
helpless portion of the human family. 

After examining the phenomena connected with the condition of 
the idiot, the heart sickens with the contemplation of the misera- 
ble condition of the cretin. We shudder to review the carnage and 
sufferings of war; the shrieks of death, and the laments of the 
wonailad or gaping wounds on famished forms ; we sympathize 
with abject wretchedness and poverty ; our commisserations are 
sent wherever distress and suffering  Elney but in all such cases 
of suffering there is an end; hope may beam on all sadness to- 
morrow ; but with the cretin no ray:shines upon his future. His 
soul, locked in its almost insensible prison, has never quaffed one 
draught of intellectual knowledge. A state of forgetfulness over- 
shadows it, and it lives in semi-annihilation, a disgusting and for- 
bidden object. The dying in war may be forgotten; the poor may 
rise above his poverty; the wretched ma = relieved from his 
wretchedness ; hope may spring up in the Tackoat night of human 
adversity, but to the cretinic idiot’s mind few rays of knowledge 
ever find their way, while a hopeless gloom and darkness gather 
thickly around them But this appalling chaos is not all. ‘To the 
darkness of the mind is added the deformity of his physical organ- 
ization. Low in stature; a distorted spine; a narrow asthmatic 
chest, with a ponderous belly; distorted, sluggish and heavy eye; 
a brutish forehead; a slavering, fetid, disgusting mouth ; a pro- 
jecting, repulsive, goitrous neck; pendulous and dandling arms; 
crooked and staggering legs, a shuffling and tottering gait, if move 
they can; inhuman in contour, and misshapen in organization, 
they appear a repulsive, innominate phenomena in God’s creation. 

Cretinism differs from simple idiocy in the fact that it is confined 
to localities, while idiots are coexistent with the human family. 
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Idiots may have a perfect symmetry of body, while true cretins 
always have a deformity. Various names have been used for the 
purpose of designating cretinism. 

Dr. G. 8. Blakie, in making a quotation from another author, 
remarks with the quotation: “ By the word cretin, we understand 
a being deformed and distorted, an abortion of man, peculiarized 
by a pale, leaden color of the face, by a flaccidity of the flesh, and 
unexcitable nature, and extraordinary amount of laziness and in- 
activity, and inability to speak or utter articulate sounds, and gen- 
erally with very large goitres, a circumstance which has led toa 
much misunderstood connection of the two complaints. Cretinism 
may be looked upon as being the highest state of idiocy, although 
it differs from it in having a vitiated state of the body, in conjune- 
tion with the loss of the faculties of the mind. Thus it is com- 

sed of two distinct elements: the one, idiocy; the other, bad 
fabit of body.” 


NAME. 


The derivation of the name is obscure. M. Virey, in the Dic- 
tionare des Sciences Médicales, derives it from Chretien, because, 
he says, “ the individuals affected with cretinism (and called also 
Cazots) are simple and humble, and are revered as very pious per- 
sonages in the valley of the Alps!” . In Switzerland they are 
called Cretins (a corruption of the French “Chretien,” Christian), 
from the idea that they are incapable of sin. 

The Turks, he adds, honor idiots from the same cause. Dr. 
Blakie says: “I am not inclined to favor his derivation, but would 
rather uphold the following: The inhabitants of the countries in 
which cretins are found invariably pity, and talk of them as ‘poor, 
unfortunate creatures!’ 

“The term ‘elendes Geschépf’ is universal where the German 
language exists. ‘This term I find to have come probably from the 
Canton Valais, where they are spoken of as ‘cretin’ and ‘créateur,’ 
and, indeed, the word ‘créatur’ is frequently applied by the Ger- 
mans also. From this we may conjecture that the word ‘cretin’ is 
derived from the Latin ‘ creatura,’ and a connecting link between 
the two is afforded us by the Romansch, that extraordinary lan- 
guage of the Grisons, the nearest step to ancient Latin now exist- 
ing, in Which the name is ‘cretira,’ having exactly the meaning of 
the German ‘Geschépf.’ Thus we form creatura, cretira, cretin. 
The name cretin has feta adopted in the English and German lan- 


guages, but there are other provincial names by which they are 
ive 


known, all having a similar meaning, and der from some pecu- 
liar feature in their appearance. Thus, for example, in Corinthia, 
they are called ‘Tockern;’ ‘Tosten’ in Styria; ‘Trotteln’ in 
many parts of Austria; ‘Talken’ in the Tyrol; ‘Totteln’ in 
Salzburgh; ‘Fexen’ in Wurtemberg; and ‘Lallen’ in various 
other countries; the last term being in imitation of the sound of 
the voice.” 
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PHYSIOGNOMY OF CRETINISM. 


The Encyclopedia Brit., subject, “Mental Disease,” says; 
“Children who are to become cretins are generally born with a 
small goitre or swelling of the throat, about the size of a nut. 
Those who have not this peculiarity are nevertheless marked by 
some other characteristics which foretell their degradation and 
fatuity. They have an inflated tumid appearance, ——- about 
the head and hands. They are less sensible than other infants to 
the impressions of the atmosphere. They suck with difficulty, 
sleep a great deal, and have always a dull, sleepy look. When 
children of the same age begin to —_ words, they can onl 
articulate the vowels, and they make no further progress in mt 
during the rest of their lives. When other children begin to use 
their hands in feeding themselves, the young cretins are incapable 
of it; and it is often necessary, after they are ten or twelve years 
of age, to feed them with a spoon like infants. ‘They are equally 
slow in learning to walk; never cheerful; always cross and sullen; 
nothing but maternal tenderness could tolerate them. The head 
of the cretin does not grow in proportion to the rest of the body; 
it is commonly small, and flat on the top; the temples are flattened 
also, with the tuberosity of the occiput projecting in a slight de- 
gree. The eyes are small, and shrunk in the head, though some- 
times, on the contrary, very protuberant. The look of a cretin is 
dull and stupid; the chest is broad and flat; the fingers long and 
slender, with the articulations ill-marked; the sole of the foot 
broad, and sometimes bent, and the feet are generally turned either 
outwards or inwards. The age of puberty is later among cretins; 
but the organs of generation are large, and they are much disposed 
to sensual indulgences. It is not till this period that the cretin 
begins to walk, and still his locomotion is very limited, only ex- 
cited by the desire of food, or to bask by the fireside or in the rays 
of the sun. His small sorry bed is another termination of his dif- 
ficult journeys, his step is unsteady, his body jolts on his legs, and 
his arms are pendulous by his side. In walking he goes straight- 
forward, without avoiding any obstacles or dangers; and he always 
takes the route that he has once gone. When he has attained his 
eatest height of stature, which is from four to five feét, his skin 
Sicetee brown; his sensibility continues to-be obtuse ; he regards 
neither cold nor heat, nor vermin, nor blows. He is commonly 
deaf and dumb, and is scarcely affected by the most pungent odors. 
The taste of cretins is also very imperfect; and their organs of 
vision and of touch are probably impaired. Their moral faculties 
appear almost obliterated. They are hardly affectionate to their 
parents and friends, and betray neither pleasure nor pain at all the 
necessary wants of life. Such (says Fodéré) is the physical and 
moral state of cretins during a long course of years; for, reduced 
thus to a sort of vegetation and automatic existence, they live to a 
great old age.” 7 
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The Edinburgh Med. and Surg. Journ., vol. v. p. 32, says: “The 
skull is usually smaller and inferior in height to the skull of ma- 
niacs, and there is a great disproportion between the face and head, 
the former being much larger than the latter. The countenance is 
vacant and destitute of meaning, the complexion sickly, the stature 
usually diminutive, the lips and eyelids coarse and prominent, the 
skin wrinkled and pendulous, and the muscles loose and flabby. 
To these are usually added a complication of other diseases. ‘The 
subjects are rickety, scrofulous or epileptic; the eyes are squinting 
or convulsive, and the hearing is imperfect or destroyed. Dr. 
Reeve visited the Valais, and saw several of these unhappy beings. 
One lad, twelve years old, could speak a few words, but was silly, 
and of a weak and feeble habit. Another boy, nine years old, was 
deaf, dumb, and idiotic. Neither of these, however, had goitres. 
A third, a girl twelve years old, was deaf, dumb, and cross-eyed, 
and had a monstrous goitre; while a fourth had an enlarged abdo- 
men, and some feeble traces of understanding.” 

The Medico-Chirurgical Review, vol. i. p. 250, says: “ While 
some are dumb, others express themselves in inarticulate sounds, 
cries, or a prolonged roar. A few are able to utter a word or two 
distinctly, as with the idiot mentioned by Esquirol. This was a 
female, aged twenty-two years, who had been in the Salpétriére 
three years without any change. Her head was, large and irregu- 
larly shaped, and the forehead high and prominent, so that the 
facial angle was more than ninety degrees. She ate voraciously, 
and without discrimination; passed all evacuations involuntarily, 
but the menses were regular and abundant. She walked little, and 
all her movements were convulsive. She was a perfectly helpless 
infant—insensible to heat, cold, rain, or even her own internal feel- 
ings.” . 

Dr. Ray, in his work on Medical Jurisprudence, says: “ In that 
form of idiocy called cretinism, which is endemic in the Alps and 
some other mountainous countries, opportunities of observing its 
phenomena are offered on a grand scale. The difference in the de- 
grees of this affection has led to its division into three classes, 
mamely, cretinism, semi-cretinism, and cretinism in the third de- 
gree. In the first, life seems to be almost entirely automatic; most 
of its subjects are unable to speak; their senses are dull, if not 
altogethe# wanting, and nothing but the most urgent calls of nature 
excite their attention. To good or to bad treatment they are equally 
insensible. The semi-cretins show some glimmering of a higher 
nature; they note what passes around; they remember simple 
events; and make use of language to express their wants. They 
are capable of little else, however, for they have no idea of num- 
bers, and, though taught to repeat certain passages, they learn 
nothing of their meaning. The actions of the third kind indicate 
a still higher degree of intellect; they have a stronger memory of 
events, and they learn to read and write, though with scarcely any 
conceptions of the purposes of either.” 

Dr. G. S. Blakie, in his Prize Essay on Cretinism, page 14, ex- 
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tracts a description of cretins from a German traveler, J. G. Kohl: 
“With timid, cowering mien, with dull, listless eyes, with bent 
legs and goitered necks, many have three or four thick swellings at 
their throat. These misshapen abnormalities drag themselves 
everywhere through the streets. ’Tis the saddest lopping and 
laming of humanity that is to be found anywhere on the earth, for 
the body is as deformed as the soul is debased, and the understand- 
ing as blind as the feelings perverted. These wretched creatures 
are, for the most part, malicious, revengeful, and cruel. They ex- 
hibit, when they eat, a most voracious and entirely brutal appetite, 
as indeed all their sensual propensities are manifested in a most 
brutal and disgusting way. Like the brutes, they have generally 
a keen scent, but their hearing is seldom acute.” 

Weber reiterates these statements, and says; “These cretins are 
intermediate between man and beast.” 

Berchtold Beaupré, in his Description of Cretins, asks: “Who 
is this melancholy being who bears the human form in its lowest 
and most repulsive expressions? I see a head of unusual form and 
size, a squat and bloated figure, with a stupid look, with clear, hol- 
low and heavy eyes, with thick projecting eyelids, and a flat nose. 
His face is of a leaden hue, his skin is dirty, flabby, covered with 
tetters, and his thick tongue hangs down over his moist livid lips. 
His mouth, always open and full of saliva, shows teeth which are 
going to decay. His chest is narrow; his back curved; his breath 
asthmatic. 1 see, indeed, arms and legs, but his limbs are short, 
misshapen, lean, stiff, without power, and without utility. The 
knees are thick and inclined inward; the feet flat. The large 
head drops listlessly on the breast; the belly resembles a bag; and 
the integuments are so loose that they cannot retain the intestines 
in its cavity. This loathsome idiotic being hears not, speaks not, 
and only now and then utters a hoarse, wild, inarticulate sound. 
Notwithstanding his greediness, he.is scarcely able to support life. 
One passion alone seems sometimes to rouse him from his usual 
insensibility ; this is the sexual instinct in its rudest brutality. At 
first we should be inclined to take this being for a gigantic poly- 
pus, something in imitation of a man, for it scarcely moves; it 
creeps with the painful heaviness of a sloth; and yet it is the 
monarch of the earth, but dethroned and degraded. It is a cretin!” 

M. Fodéré, in his Treatise on Cretinism, remarks s“Cretins 
often show, in the earliest infancy, what they are destined to be 
come. ‘hey have sometimes in their first years incipient goitre, 
a puffed, swollen countenance; their hands and head are large, and 
out of -proportion to the rest of their bodies.” 

Again, he says; “They show a smallness of the head, dispro- 
portioned to the rest of the body; their heads are flattened at the 
summit and at the temples, and the tuberosity of the occiput is less 
projecting than natural; their eyes are small, sometimes deeply 
sunk, at others prominent; their look fixed and stupid; their 
chests flat, their fingers thin and long, with small articulations; 
the soles of their feet flattened, and sometimes. bent; their feet 
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often turned either inwards or outwards; puberty comes very 
slowly, with enormous size of the genitals; obscene and inordinate 
propensities. His litter is, to the cretin, the term of his longest 
and most fatiguing journeys, and to it he comes tottering, with his 
arms hanging down and his body reeling about. In seeking his 
object, he goes forward without shunning dangers or obstacles; he 
can take no other road than that with which he is familiar. When 
he has attained his full stature, which is from thirteen to sixteen 
decimetres, the cretin’s skin becomes brown; his sensibility con- 
tinues obtuse; he is indifferent to cold or heat, or even blows and 
wounds ; he is generally deaf and dumb; the strongest and most 
revolting odors scarcely affect him.” ‘I have seen,” he says, “a 
cretin eat with avidity raw onions and even charcoal, which proves 
that the organ of taste is gross or imperfect.” 

Stanley says: “We may then consider the disease of cretinism 
to be highly developed rickets, accompanied with idiotism.” “We 
may indeed look upon cretinism as a variety, and the highest de- 
gree of idiotism, a degeneration of all the faculties of the body 
and mind.” 

“Of all the forms of idiocy,” says a writer, “cretinism is, per- 
haps the most painful and disgusting ; the throat almost uniformly 
distended with the hideous goitre; the face bloated, swollen, and 
devoid of any intellectual expression; the limbs powerless; the 
body cold, tumid, and livid; the tongue enlarged and depending 
from the mouth; all constitute a picture too loathsome to gaze 
upon whose heart is not firmly fixed in the determination to do 
good even to the most wretched and abject.” 


CAUSES OF CRETINISM. 


Much diversity of opinion exists as to the causes of this form 
of idiocy. Undoubtedly, like idiocy, the greatest number of cases 
are congenital; but congenital cretinism generally occurs as a he- 
reditary disease, therein differing from idiocy, which does occur to 
children of healthy parents. 

The most prevalent opinion among writers on this subject’ is, 
that the dark, damp, badly ventilated mountainous recesses, con- 
joined with the illy fed and impoverished condition of the inhabi- 
tants, are the prominent exciting causes. Yet, in counter argu- 
ment to suth a theory, it has been ascertained that genuine cases 
of cretinism occur remote from such influences. However true the 
above theory may be in relation to goitre, there is not a sufficient 
amount of data to conclude that goitre is in any case the cause of 
idiocy or cretinism, nor that idiocy from necessity must follow the 
most prominent case of goitre, to the contrary of which we have 
abundant proof. From the observation of others, goitre is but 
symptomatic of other affections of the body. 

Dr. Blakie, in his Prize Essay, p. 23, in speaking of cretinism, 
says: “ Those to which we find it nearest allied are, as regards the 

mind, idiotism, and, in relation to the body, rickets.” 
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Dr. Guggenbihl divides cretins into four classes: 1st. Those in 
which the bodies are much emaciated and the limbs paralyzed. 
These he terms “ atrophied cretins,” and he believes that in them 
the spinal cord is chiefly affected. 2d. Those affected to a great 
degree with mollities ossium, he calls “rickety cretins.” 34. 
Those with chronic hydrocephalus, with wasting of the nervous 
system, absence of moral and intellectual faculties, various symp- 
toms of paralysis and almost approaching the fourth grade, the 
“hydrocephalic cretins.” Thus, whatever may be the remote ex- 
citing cause of goitre, cretinism or idiocy may depend upon some 
cause more intimately connected with sensorial functions. 

In his fourth class are embraced congenital cretins, in which all 
the above conditions may exist. Dr. Blakie thinks that in many, 
the idiocy is in consequence of the rickety state of the bones of 
the skull. 

“A careful examination of cretinism, made in Canton Valais, 
shows, according to Dr. Guggenbithl’s account (first report), that 
at least the half of them commence with rachitic softening of the 
bones. M. Virey, in the Dictionnaire des Sciences M édicales, men- 
tions that, in the work of Dr. Ackerman, published in the last cen- 
tury, the entire cause of cretinism is attributed to a cachectic state 
of the body, which, inducing scrofulous rickets of the cranial 
bones, and causing them to press on the nerves at their origin, pro- 
duces the phenomena of idiocy.” 

“Taking the appearance of the skull and the above facts into 
consideration, I am fully inclined to agree with this opinion, and 
consider it as accounting for the secondary phenomena of cretinism, 
viz: idiocy; but we have yet to ascertain why this rickety state 
oe be induced, and why common in one place and not in an- 
other.” 

Knobz, in the Medizinische Jahrbuch des Ocsterreichs, considers 
the essence of the disease to consist in predominant activity of the 
sympathetic and imperfect development of the cerebral system, 
from which he explains not only the phenomena occurring during 
life, but also the post-mortem appearances of the remarkably de- 
veloped sympathetic nerve. 

Many other theories respecting the causes might be mentioned; 
but I consider the real causes not to be in any one theory, but in 
the combination of all. There is undoubtedly a first cause affect- 
ing the organization so far as to produce Roceppatiaien of the 
cranial bones, the membranes or substance of the brain, the me- 
dulla, the nervous centres, the circulatory system which destroys 
the adaptation of the body for the manifestations of the soul. 

All the efforts and research yet made by Georget, ve a Le- 
lut, Foville, Calmeil, Leuret, united to the elaborate study of Gall 
and Spurzheim, and many others, have failed to point out the 
causes of the phenomena observed in the idiotic mind. Time has 
settled the dispute between Itard and Pinel. We no longer see in 
the idiot, the savage or the untaught; yet possibly our present 
theories respecting the phenomena of idiotism may present to . 
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coming generations anomalies quite as inconsistent with truth as 
the views of Itard in respect to the wild boy of Aveyron. 


were t 
LOCALITIES AND NUMBERS. 


From the fact that we hear more of the cretinism of the Alps, 
and especially of Switzerland, we immediately direct our attention 
to that part of the globe as the place in which alone cretinism is 
found. But other countries are afflicted with this blight of the 
physical and mental powers. Styria, Savoy, the Pyrenees, Alge- 
ria, China, the Himalayan Mountains, the Carpathian, the Cordil- 
leras, and in various other parts of Asia not mentioned. And 
probably, place the same density of population, the same want and 

rivation in the United States, and we would have a similarity of 
Tadis. It may, even now, be a question for the medical profes- 
sion to solve, whether there is not an increasing tendency to a 
scrofuletic and rickety state pervading a large amount of our pop- 
ulation, which will result in some affliction but little short of cre- 
tinic idiocy. 

The number of cretins in some districts where it exists is almost 
incredible. In Canton Aaran they are not unfrequent; and on the 
whole, among the 2,188,000 souls who form the population of the 
Swiss confederation, no less than 20,000 persons are calculated to 
suffer, in a greater or less degree, from the disease. These, aecord- 
ing to a report published lately at Genoa, are thus distributed: 


In the Canton Valais there is.... 1 Cretin in 25 inhabitants. 
Districts Mondon, De Vaud..... 1 “ 27 “ 
Canton Uri 83 “ 

“  Argovia . 167 és 

“ — Gaisons 266 “6 

“ Glarus 375 “ 


Returning to the examination of the rest of Europe, we find that 
the disease is endemic in various parts of Rhenish Prussia. An 
island named Niederworth in the Rhine, a mile and a half below 
Coblentz, is a remarkable example. On this small island no fewer 
than 40 among 750 inhabitants, were found. 

In the vicinity of the lake of Laach, near Bonn, there are many 
in all stages; and in one of the villages of that district, in 300 in- 
habitants, there are 22 cretins and idiots. 

In the Grand Duchy of Baden, the Report of the Sanitary Com- 
mission of 1847 mentioned the occurrence of 490 cretins, chiefly 
in the Black Forrest and the Odenwald. 

As regards Sardinia, the royal reports on cretinism give the fol- 
lowing results. The population of the country is 4,125,740, of 
whom about half live in the, hilly district where cretinism is en- 
demic. Here we have 7084 cretins, besides many half cretins, of 
whom 3500 are in Savoy, 1400 in Maurienne, and 2180 in the Val- 
lep of Aosta. But Dr. Guggenbihl considers that this report is 
not complete; that many of the districts were not completely 
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searched; and he agrees with Dr. D’Espire, of Geneva, in calcu. 
lating the number at 10,000 and upwards. 

“In Bavaria, according to Professor Virchow, in Lower Fran- 
conia, in half a million of inhabitants, there are at least two hun- 
dred cretins. In the highlands of Bavaria the disease is still more 
common, though not statistically reported. 

“In Austria the disease is very abundant. According to Dr, 
Schausberger, along the banks of the Danube in Upper Austria, 
the disease is so universal that whole families consist only of cre. 
tins and half cretins; and to such an extent that, in villages of 
from four to five thousand inhabitants, not one man was found capa- 
ble of bearing arms. On examination, 6000 cretins of the worst 
kind were found in Steiermark. According to Professor Langers, 
in the different provinces of Austria, the numbers of cretins stand 
thus: 


In Judenburg in 53 inhabitants. 
“ 3 Ti 74 oe 
“ 150 ‘“ 
“ Marburgh 374 “ 
“cc 516 “ 


“In Wurtemburg it is calculated there are about 5000 affected 
with the disease. 

“In Denmark, too, a considerable number of cretins exist among 
the 2000 idiots of the population. 

“In Norway there are also 2000 idiots; but even among moun- 
tains bearing the strongest resemblance to those of Switzerland, 
bodily deformity is by no means so prevalent. 

“In several parts of France, cretins are also mentioned as occur- 
ring, as in the department of Vosges. 

“When statistical inquiry is directed to the subject, I have no 
doubt that, among the many idiots of England, Scotland, and more 
particularly America (as in the State of Massachusetts, where 
there is an idiot in almost every 1000 inhabitants), many cretins 
will be found; and, from personal observation, I will add to this 
geographical sketch, the occurrence of cretinism near Edinburgh, 
and in the highlands of Scotland.” 

A French physician estimates the number of cretins in Europe 
to be about one million. What a desolation of mind! what a field 
for the exercise of all the benevolent feelings of the human heart! 
We admiringly speak of armies numbering twenty, fifty ‘and an 
hundred thousand, but how much do they dwindle when compared 
to the million of cretinic, helpless, misshapen, afflicted members of 
God’s creation scattered throughout Europe. 
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[From the Trans. Amer. Med. Association.] 


Report on Inebriate Asylums, By C. McDrrmor, M.D. 


The committee on Inebriate Asylums respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing report : 

The various measures hitherto adopted for the suppression of 
drunkenness have utterly failed to remedy the evil in its worst 
form. It is not to be denied that the friends of the temperance 
cause have accomplished a large amount of good; through their 
instrumentality thousands have doubtless been impressed with the 
perilous tendency of a moderate indulgence in alcoholic stimulants, 
and, in consequence, have wholly abstained from their use; by 
their efforts the bottle has been excluded formally from the family 
board and the pale of the church, and the once popular notion that 
whisky is an essential element of friendly and social communion 
has been by them abolished. Now and then they have succeeded 
in reclaiming a confirmed drunkard, but the triumphs of this kind 
were very few, and so often blasted by subsequent relapses, that 
the radical, permanent reform of an inebriate is now generally 
looked upon as almost miraculous. ‘Their failure to reach this 
unfortunate class is due to the fact that the true remedy was not 
applied. 

This remedy consists in separating the drunkard from his intoxi- 
cating draught, which may be done in two ways: Ist. By an ab- 
solute prohibition of the sale and manufacture of ardent spirits, or, 
2d. By placing the inebriate in an asylum where he shall be delivered 
from the temptation to drink—guarded from the possibility of indul- 
gence; and be subjected to such medical and moral treatment as will 
effectually overcome his morbid appetite. 

In the present state of society, we look upon the eure of the 
inebriate by the method first indicated, as wholly impracticable. 
If we consult the sentiments of the masses, we will find the advo- 
cates of such a beneficent enactment far inferior in wealth, num- 
bers, and political influence, to those whom avarice and selfishness 
would array in opposition to it. The second method is the only 
one available; by this method, it is proposed to furnish a place ot 
refuge to which the unfortunate victim of intemperance may fly for 
safety and aid, and in which he may remain securely until his un- 
governable passion for drink shall be overcome; and he is restored 
to health, reason and self-control. 

It may be truly asserted that every other method for restoring 
the inebriate has been tested and found inadequate. If we review 
the labors of the temperance party for the last thirty years; we 
cannot fail to be amazed at the immensity of their work. What 
diversified schemes for securing the desired reform! Look at the 
vast machinery of their organization! ‘There is scarce a town or 
district in the civilized world that has not been made the theatre 
of their systematic operations. Consider all they have undertaken 
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by pee association, by political parties, by the administration 
of pledges, by private appeals. Look at the host of powerful advo. 
cates that have been and are still enlisted in the service. What 
zeal and union of action by men of all parties, sects and opinions! 
The church, through her ministers and laity, has spoken with one 
earnest and solemn voice on the side of temperance; the medical 
profession has laid open to the world the baneful effects of alcohol 
on the human system, and the frightful destruction of human life 
occasioned by intemperance. The officers of our criminal courts 
have exposed the magnitude of this giant evil. Nations have en- 
acted laws for its suppression, but all these means have failed to 
reach the confirmed inebriate, and they always will fail, because, 
as stated, they do not present the true remedy for the evil. 

It is an error to suppose that the inebriate is a mere moral de- 
linquent, who can be reclaimed by moral suasion. Possibly this 
may be true of him in the early stage of his career, but it is not 
true of the confirmed drunkard. He has a diseased stomach 
which arguments cannot cure—a distemper of the brain which all 
the moral forces in the universe cannot eradicate. He has lost the 
power of self-control, and might as well attempt to check the pul- 
sations of his heart as refrain from gratifying his thirst for stimu- 
lants, so long as the means of gratification are within his reach, 
With him inebriety is'a disease, having, like other diseases, its 
causes, its peculiar symptoms, and its morbid anatomy. 

Within the past few years the physiological and pathological 
characters of inebriety have been carefully investigated in this 
country and Europe, and the results of these investigations demon- 
strate, beyond a doubt, that inebriety is a disease—constitutional 
and hereditary. 

The distinguished philosopher and philanthropist, Dr. J. W. 
Francis, speaking of the morbid appearance of drunkenness, says: 
“ Every fibre, every tissue of the body is subjected to its all per- 
vading influence; no part, however, demonstrates its sad ravages 
more frequently than the brain; the knife of the dissector shows 
the changes here to be many and most afflicting; inflammation, 
adhesions and effusions are the commonest forms of the altered 
state; the poison itself is often actually found in the ventricles of 
the brain, and upon the bony covering being removed, the exhala- 
tion of alcohol is strongly perceptible. Apply a lighted taper, and 
combustion takes place. f have seen the brain thus on fire twelve 
hours after the death of the inebriate. As a medical witness, I 
have in numerous cases testified to the truth of these pathological 
facts, derived from dissections, many of which I have performed.” 

Dr. Turner, the founder of the Inebriate Asylum now in course 
of exection at Binghamton, N. Y., in reference to the hereditary 
character of this disease, says: “This is shown by the mortality 
of children born of inebriate parents, in whom are found the same 
appearances of ulceration of the stomach, liver and intestinal 
canal, with the indurated condition of the brain, as we find in 
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chronic cases produced by five or ten years of excess in the use of 
alcoholic stimulants.” 

Another striking evidence of the hereditary character of this 
disease is observed in those persons who, after drinking one glass 
of liquor, and sometimes even after tasting it, lose their self-re- 
straint, and fall into immoderate indulgence. 

In a recent work on insanity by Dr. Wood, of London, the 
learned author makes the following declaration : “Instances are 
sufficiently familiar, and several have occurred within my own per- 
sonal knowledge, when the father, having died at an early 
from intemperance, has left a son to be brought up by those who 
have suffered from his excesses, and have therefore the strongest 
motive to — if possible, a repetition of such misery. Ever 
pains has been taken to enforce sobriety; and yet, notwithstand- 
ing all precaution, the habits of the father have become the habits 
of the son, who, having never seen him from infancy, could not 
have adopted them from imitation. Everything was done to en- 
courage habits of temperance, but to no purpose. The seeds of the 
disease had begun to germinate; a blind impulse has led the 
doomed individual by successive and rapid stages along the same 
course that was fatal to his father, and which, ere long terminates 
his own destruction. This does not only occur among the lower 
orders, where it may be supposed education has done little towards 


the cultivation of the mind, and the government of the passions 

and propensities; for it is observed in those whose education and 

position in society afforded the best guarantee that their conduct 
would be under the guidance of reason.” 

Insanity and idiocy are prominent among the diseases entailed 

by inebriates on their offspring. a one-half of all the insan- 
e 


ity and idiocy of the country is referable to this cause. 

Delirium tremens, the most dreadful disease that afflicts our race, 
is one of the forms of inebriety; and it is a remarkable fact that 
this form of the disease is seldom witnessed except in those de- 
scended from inteperate ancestors. Dr. Bruce, who records this 
observation, also mentions the case of a workman who had an 
attack of delirium tremens from inhaling the vapor of alcohol in 
the establisment where he was employed. The man’s father had 
died with the disease. 

Dr. Barrow, in his work on Insanity, says: “ This affection (de- 
lirium tremens) has been known to be induced in persons of. sober 
habits whose daily occupation exposed them to the fumes of alco- 
hol.” Dr. Turner also mentions a case of the kind occurring un- 
der his notice. A singular case illustrative of this pathological 
law occurred in my own practice some yearsago. The patient had 
been harrassed with ague, and to prevent its return he took every 
morning a wineglass of bitters, composed of Peruvian bark in 
whisky ; in three months he had an attack of delirium tremens 
which proved fatal. His wife and neighbors had never seen him 
intoxicated. 

In maintaining that inebriety is a disease, it is not implied that 
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any and every indulgence in ardent spirits is productive of, or asso- 
ciated with, derangement of the physical structure. A wise Provi- 
dence has so formed our bodies that they are capable of resisting 
morbific influences to a very great degree. A person may be ex- 
posed for years to a malarious climate, and yet, if the protective 
forces of his system are sufficiently active, he will escape any mor- 
bid impression, and even when such an impression is made the re- 
cuperative powers of Nature are ever active, and ordinarily suffice 
to repair the injury. On the same principle, a healthy individual 
may drink brandy once or one hundred times without producing 
disease. We know men who have been in the habit of drinking 
for twenty or thirty years, and who sometimes drink to excess, 
without as yet any apparent impairment of health. It is only 
when the appetite for stimulants becomes irresistible, that we have 
positive evidences of disease. Up to this point, he may be classed 
with the moderate drinker or voluntary drunkard ; but, having 
once passed this boundary, he descends to the grade of the inebri- 
ate. To note the precise time when this point is reached, is not 
necessary. The dividing line between health and disease cannot 
be designated in any case; it is as imperceptible as the line that 
separates night from day. 

The inebriate then, whether rendered such by a hereditary pro- 
clivity or voluntary self-abuse, is to be regarded as the most pitia- 
ble of all God’s unfortunate creatures. He is no longer influenced 
by motives or arguments; he may listen to the reasonings of the 
the moralist and the warnings of the divine, but in the hour of 
temptation all is forgotten. He is not a proper subject of parental 
discipline or the civil police of society; the sacred obligations of 
the family relation, the more saced obligations of a Christian pro- 
fession, even the solemn oath of reformation recorded in his lucid 
intervals, are all utterly powerless for restraint, when the paroxysm 
of dipsomania is upon him. 

His disease is not located in the heart, or the will, or the con- 
science, but in the stomach, brain and nervous system; and hence the 
inefficacy of all morai prescriptions, and the propriety and neces- 
sity of consigning him to the doctor for treatment. 

The morbid condition of the system which constitutes inebriety, 
is always attended with perversions of the intellectual functions. 
The mind itself being imperishable, is not liable to disease, but its 
functions are often strangely peared in consequence of derange- 
ment in the physical organs through which it operates. In inebri- 
ety, these are not so far perverted but that the patient knows and 
feels he is doing wrong; nevertheless his morbid thirst for drink is 
so intense that the gratification of it becomes absolutely irresisti- 
ble. He may be compared to the ague patient, who knows and 
dreads the approaching chill; he is anxious to avoid the “ shake;” 
he determines to resist it; he nerves himself for the struggle, but 
in vain. In both cases there is a morbid necessity of nature that 
must be obeyed in spite of all effort and volition to the contrary, 
As the disease advances, the moral and intellectual faculties be. 
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come more and more disordered, until at length the victim becomes 
unconscious of the depravity of his course, and yields himself a 
willing slave to the poisonous cup. 

We believe an asylum as necessary for the inebriate as for the 
lunatic. Every consideration in favor of the one may be urged 
with equal force in favor of the other. 

Like the lunatic, he is incompetent to manage his affairs; he is 
acurse to his family and friends; he beggars those who are de- 
pendent upon him; fills the land with crime; and injures, by his 
pernicious example, all who come within the sphere of his influ- 
ence. In certain forms of the disease, he will plunge a dagger into 
the bosom that nursed his infancy—into the heart that lavished its 
best love upon him; even his children, the darling objects of his 
sober affections, are often the unlucky objects of his insane fury. 

The prison, the gallows, the insane asylum, or suicide, often ter- 
minates his career. If he escapes these, look at the degradation 
into which he is plunged. He may have occupied the loftiest 
place in society. The brilliancy of his genius may have com- 
manded universal admiration. Senates may have been chained by 
his eloquence; the bar or the pulpit may have numbered him 
among its brightest ornaments. He may have been loved and 
honored by all, and yet to what depth of degradation is he hurled 
when the demon of intemperance obtains the mastery over him. 
His fellowship is then with the vile and sottish. His name is a 
byword and a reproach; those who once courted his companionship 
now shun him. His body is diseased; his mind is stupefied; his 
feelings are brutalized; his conscience is dead; his existence is a 
public calamity, his death a public relief. 

There are those who deny that inebriety is a disease. Maintain- 
ing that a man becomes a drunkard in consequence of his own 
willful and wicked indulgence, and admitting that this indulgence 
long persisted in produces an ungovernable passion for sanalaaite, 
they: discover bad en in the condition of a drunkard to excite a 
charitable view of his case. They regard his loss of self-control 
only as the evidence of a darker depravity, a deeper criminality. 
We deem it a sufficient answer to this narrow view of the case to 
state that nine-tenths of the insanity in our asylums has been in- 
duced by voluntary vicious indulgence of one sort or other. Surely, 
no one would dare to say that, on this account, our sympathies 
shall be withheld from the lunatic, and that he should be excluded 
from the benefits of a charitable and remedial system. It is not in 
Christianity to allow a man to perish, although he may have been 
the author of his own downfall; it is godlike, and, therefore, the 
noblest mission of philanthropy, to alleviate the sufferings of an 
erring brother, and, if possible, redeem him from ruin. 

The doctrine that inebriety is a disease, is not new. It was held 
and promulgated by the celebrated Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia. He 
regarded the confirmed inebriate as irresponsible in the eyes of the 
law, and urged the establishment of asylums for their restraint and 
treatment. He alledged that they were “as fit subjec‘s of hospi- 
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tal treatment as any other class of madmen.” “They are,” he 
adds, “‘monomaniacs—the subjects of physical disease located in 
the brain. At first their drinking is the fruit of moral depravity, 
but when long indulgence in this vice has produced disease of the 
brain, then is their drinking the result of insanity. 

Having satisfied ourselves that inebriety is a disease, we pro- 
pose in the next place to inquire into its curability, and on this 
point we are not left to doubtful conjecture. Experience hag 
age that a radical and permanent cure may be achieved ina 

arge majority of cases, by placing the drunkard in an asylum 
where he shall be fully under the control and treatment of a proper 
medical supervisor. Dr. Turner, in his very able letter to Goy- 
Morgan, says: “It is no longer problematical that inebriety can 
be controlled, treated, and cured by an asylum, experience in in- 
sane asylums and in private practice demonstrates this fact beyond 
a doubt. He also contends “that the institution will have more 
elements for the treatment of the inebriate than any lunatic asy- 
lum has for the treatment of the insane. Experience and medical 
observation have already verified this fact. It is obvious to every 
mind that the removal of an insane patient to an asylum does not 
remove the exciting cause of insanity. It may require months 
before the cause of mental derangement can be determined. But 
in the case of inebriety, the removal of the patient to this asylum 
removes at once the exciting cause of his malady, and places him 
at once in the condition of cure.” 

The late Dr. Woodward, of the Worcester Insane Asylum, says: 
“From the many hundreds I have treated, I am convinced that 
nine out of ten could be radically cured in an inebriate asylum.” 
He cites the following case to illustrate the efficacy of this method 
of treatment in the most aggravated cases. “I once had a person 
under my care who had used spirituous liquors in great quantities, 
and for along period of time. He was placed in circumstances 
where it was impossible to obtain it. Naturally vigorous and 
stout-hearted, his constitution seemed to retain considerable energy. 
It was concluded in consultation, by those who now had the care 
of this unhappy man, to take away all his stimulants at once, and 
watch him carefully, and to administer to his wants all that nutri- 
tion of the most grateful kind which should alleviate in any meas- 
ure the tempest of suffering which we supposed he must inevita- 
bly meet. His sufferings were unparalleled in intensity and dura- 
tion. The hardness of his natural ferocity was melted into child- 
ishness, and in the agony of his torments, with torrents of tears 
flowing over his cheeks, he would beg, with all the eloquence which 
famished nature could call forth, that one dram, one glass should 
be afforded him. I shall never forget the horror of this scene. I 
shall never forget the heart-rending appeals made to me in my 
daily rounds. I shall never forget how far were my feelings from 
torturing or ridiculing this wretched sufferer, whose every nerve 
was in torment, whose stomach, rejecting the bland nutrition ad- 
ministered, called loudly and imperiously for that bewitching 
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draught, which, if the cause of all his horror, was, he well knew, 
the only means of relief from his present agony; but no alcoholic 
stimulant was afforded him. His symptoms were watched with 
great care, and those medicines administered from time to time 
which his.situation required. In afew weeks he improved; in a 
few nionths he recruited ; in two years he was well, in better health 
than he had enjoyed for many years. He now acknowledges that 
we saved him from ignominy and an untimely grave.” 

The honorable and distinguished Dr. Shae, of the Royal Edin- 
burgh Asylum, and Dr. Peddie of the same place, have expressed 
themselves strongly in favor of the asylum method of treating ine- 
briates. The latter says: “I consider it as much the duty of the 
government to control and medically treat the dipsomaniac as it is 
to stay the hand of the homicide or the suicide in their insane im- 

ulses.”” 

. It is needless further to cite individual authorities in favor of the 
inebriate asylum. Every medical man who has expressed an opin- 
ion on the subject, and all the medical journals in the country, are 
in favor of this system. Fourteen hundred of the leading phy- 
sicians of New York united, a short while ago, in a petition to the 
Legislature of their State for ana ropriation to aid in completing 
the Binghamton Asylum. The followin extract from the petition 
will indicate the view which every enlightened physician must en- 
tertain in respect to the inebriate asylum: 

“ As practitioners, we have long felt the necessity of having an 
asylum where the inebriate could be medically and morally treated 
with sudicient restraint to control the patient. Without such an 
institution, the physician has been compelled to turn from his pa- 
tient discouraged, disheartened and defeated, and the victim of this 
= malady, be he rich or poor, high or low, must alike find a 

unkard’s death and a drunkard’s grave; with this institution we 
can save hundreds who are now crowding our insane asylums, in- 
undating our courts, dying in our prisons, and perishing in our 
streets. 

“We are not inclined to urge the argument of economy in estab- 
lishing the inebriate asylum (though we have every reason to be- 
lieve it will be a self-supporting institution), when 55 per cent. of 
all our insanity, and 68 per cent. of all our idiocy, spring directly 
or indirectly from inebriety alone. We regard it a matter of duty 
so sacred, that, until discharged, we have no right as a moral and 
enlightened people to finish our great internal improvements, erect 
monuments in commemoration of battles, public works to art, or 
even costly temples to God. 

“We maintain that our whole lives spent in our professional du- 
ties and as private citizens go to prove that, in the present state of 
society, there is no institution so much meeded as an asylum for 
inebriates. Medical science demands it; civilization demands it: 
morality demands it; Christianity demands it; everything sacred 
and good in our country demands it.” 

The Onondaga Medical Society in 1857 also presented a memo- 
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rial to the Legislature of New York, setting forth in strong terms 
the need of an inebriate asylum, and recommending the institution 
at Binghamton to a'share of the public money. 

The State Medical Society of New York in the same year unan. 
imously adopted a resolution recommending the inebriate asylum 
to the favor and support of the Legislature and the public. 

A large number of the prominent citizens of Maryland have 
organized in behalf of this measure, and are sanguine in their ex- 
ns of being able to build an inebriate asylum at no distant 

ay. 

The cause is rapidly advancing and winning friends among the 
enlightened and philanthropic everywhere. We firmly believe 
that in less than twenty years every State in our Union will boast 
of one or more of these beneficent institutions. 

Last year, Hon. 8. P. Chase, then Governor of Ohio, in his mes- 
sage to the Assembly, urged the duty of the State to provide an 
asylum for the control and treatment of inebriates. The senti- 
ments he has recorded on this subject are eminently wise and pol- 
itie, and we hope soon to see them reflected by the Governors of 
every State in the Confederacy. 

One of the most interesting and convincing proofs of the impor. 
tance of such asylums is found in the Report of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Binghamton Asylum. Dr. Turner (to whom'I am in- 
debted for many of the facts in this report) says: “ Before the 
walls of the first story were completed, there were 2800 applicants 
for admission. Among these were 28 clergymen, 36 physicians, 
42 lawyers, 12 editors, 3 judges, 4 army and 3 naval officers, 179 
merchants, 55 farmers, 515 mechanics, 410 women, who are from 
the high walks of life; of the vocation of the remaining 1200 ap- 
plicants we have no knowledge.” 

While the condition of the inebriate is in itself sufficient to 
arouse our sympathies and efforts in his behalf, there are other in- 
citements equally potent and affecting; I allude to the sufferings 
of his family and friends. The poor inebriate, no matter how de- 
graded he may become, has ever some hearts that cling to him 
amid all his misery and wretchedness: the mother, the sister, the 
daughter, and, more than all, the wife—the ¢rue wife—she never 
abandons the husband of her heart, the father of her children. All 
others may despise and shun him; he may sink to the lowest 
depths of infamy and brutishness; he may bring her and her chil- 
dren to poverty and shame, still the heaven-born principle of con- 
jugal attachment remains steadfast. He may treat her rudely and 
with violence; “he may break, he may shatter the vase if he 
will; ” yet the fragrance of her pure love will encircle his obscured 
manhood, and, like a precious balm, preserve it from utter extinc- 
tion, until redeemed by the special visitation of Providence or the 
instrumentality of the inebriate asylum. 

The devotion of a sorrowing, heart-broken woman to a drunken 
husband is one of the strangest spectacles in the universe—and 
who is there that has not witnessed such devotion? The vine 
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clinging to the storm-lashed oak is a fitting, though faint represen- 
tation of the affectionate tenacity with which the fond wife clings 
to her unworthy husband, amid the storms and convulsions of his 
drunken career. 

There are at this time at least a million of hearts in our country 
that are hourly wrung with anguish, by the intemperance of some 
near relative or friend. Who among us are strangers to its disas- 
trous effects! Alas! how few are not called to mourn over these 
effects in our own family or friendly circles ? 

The most careful estimates show that there are not less than 
500,000 drunkards in the United States, and that of these 30,000 
fall annually into a drunkard’s grave. In view of these appalling 
facts, it becomes our imperative duty to aid in any measure that is 
adapted to remove the evil. As commissioned guardians of the 
public health, we cannot permit these 30,000 to perish amongst us 
when the means of rescuing them are within our reach. 

The inebriate asylum is one of the noblest conceptions of the 
medical mind, and I am happy and confident in the belief that the 
medical profession will take the lead in promoting this, as they 
have done in almost every benevolent and reformatory enterprise 
of the past. The fact that 1400 of our brethren in New York 
have subscribed $12,000 to aid in erecting the asylum at Bingham- 
ton, is a good guarantee that our profession everywhere will exert 
themselves to secure for the unhappy inebriate the bléssings of a 
special institution. This asylum is the great desideratum of the 
present age. It is not in the power of philanthropy to devise a 
scheme more fraught with benefits to the suffering race; through 
its instrumentality thousands of our fellow citizens will be rescued 
from ruin, and themselves and families restored to happiness and 
respectability. In all coming generations, the inebriate asylum is 
destined to be prominent among the charitable and remedial insti- 
tutions of every civilized nation. It will stand as an ark of safety, 
a house of refuge, to which the perishing drunkard may fly for de- 
liverance, and from which he shall come forth in newness of life to 
pronounce blessings on the names of Turner, Butler, Francis, and 
all others, who, through faith in the curability of the inebriate, 
shall nobly exert themselves for his salvation. 


Turkey from a Medical Point of View. By W. GoopEtt, 
M.D., member of the Imperial Society of Medicine at 
Constantinople. 


Although the justly distinguished names of Rhazes, Avicenna, 
and Lockman are familiar as household words to the Mohammedan, 
yet the Turks, who cheerfully adopted the religion as well as the 
literature of the Saracens, when the Ottoman Empire absorbed the 
conquests of the Caliphs, seemed in nowise to have encouraged the 
study of the medical or surgical sciences which flourished so bril- 
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liantly among the Arabians in the ninth and tenth centuries. In 
place of advancing, they have retrograded to the low ebb of the 
dark ages, and, as in that period, the remedial art is monopolized 
by the Jewish leech, and by pesmi mountebanks and jugglin 
imposters. In the larger sea-ports, where civilization and polished 
manners are aimed at, there are many very talented physicians, 
whom political troubles, or a spirit of adventure, have driven to 
the East; and they deservedly rank high in the esteem of the more 
enlightened inhabitants. But in the vast majority of cases, either 
native empirics are employed, or else Greek and Italian apotheca- 
ries, who, too ambitious to limit their sphere of usefulness to the 
mortar and pestle, retail the well-conned prescriptions of the more 
regular practitioner. 

In the palmy days of the Janizaries, military surgery was not a 
whit better. After a gunshot wound, there was no caviling about 
the niceties of shock and reaction, but a council of officers deter- 
mined the necessity of an operation, and an amputation depended 
upon the decision of the chaplain; consequently, most of the 
wounded perished; indeed, it is a notorious fact that even after dis: 
astrous wars, no mutilated warriors encumbered the finances of the 
state. At length the Turkish government, becoming keenly alive 
to the importance of educated attendants on their armies, estab- 
lished in Constantinople, about thirty years ago, a university of 


medicine, similar to those of page Richly endowed, it not onl 
out 


gives gratuitous instruction to a five hundred youths of a 
religions and nationalities, but each student, upon his entrance, re- 
ceives a military rank with corresponding rations; which are in- 
creased to those of a higher appointment at the end of the course, 
when he is bound to serve five years in the army. The course of 
instruction cannot be the most thorough, especially since the knowl- 
edge of anatomy must be derived from the study of manikins and 
of the inferior animals. The Koran does not sanction human dis- 
sections, assigning as a reason that contact with a dead body ren- 
ders a Sdeneeke unclean, and that the soul does not forsake 
the body immediately after death, but lingers until the moment of 
interment. Hence, the corpse is hurried to the grave as rapidly as 
the bearers can go, and post-mortem investigations are popularly 
invested with all the horrors of human vivisections. Recently, the 
authorities have connived at the yearly dissection of two or three 
negro galley-slaves ; but we have met graduates of ten years stand- 
ing who had never examined the interior of the human frame, and 
whose topographical ignorance of anatomy would insure a flogging 
to the pupils of one of our public schools. The occupants of the 
various chairs of this institution, with some honorable exceptions, 
are ubiquitous Greeks and Armenians of no mark, whom successful 
intrigue or fortunate ties of consanguinity have placed in these 
lucrative positions. The dean of the faculty rejoices in the soubri- 
quet of head physician, a hereditary title which does not necessitate 
any knowledge of medicine; the present incumbent not knowing 
the difference between the pons Varolii and the pons asinorum. 
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During the Crimean war, a royal jfirman, or letters-patent, 
granted a charter to the Imperial Society of Medicine, at Constan- 
tinople, and endowed it with a yearly sum of two thousand dollars. 
The resident members, numbering about one hundred and twenty, 
are elected by ballot, upon the presentation of a thesis, which must 
meet the unanimous approval of a committee appointed for that 
purpose. This society deserves the highest encomium, and, although 
its meetings are held weekly, the attendance is better than that of 
any similar institution of this city. Its library and pathological 
museum are rapidly increasing; it supports a reading-room which 
is open every day to members, and publishes a very excellent 
monthly gazette, the editors of which are elected every six months. 
The debates, held usually in the French language, are of a most 
instructive and interesting character, inasmuch as. disputants of 
different nationalities, and consequently disciples of every known 
European school, alternately defend and challenge the doctrines of 
rival teachers. 

Although the marked improvement in the education of the upper 
classes of the Turks sandle them to seek the advice of educated 
physicians, yet whenever the disease is one of doubt, or unusually 
protracted, there is an instinctive tendency to call in the impudent 
quack, who deals in nostrums or incantations, according to the 
religious or secular character he prefers to assume. Even the 
Sultan, who may be considered as a fair type of the liberal Moham- 
medan, is not free from this foible, and rarely employs the services 
of his seven Christian court-physicians, although each is obliged in 
turn to spend twenty-four hours of every wéek within the walls of 
the palace. Among the score of empirics of every sex and sect, 
who hang about the precincts of the seraglio, there are two or three 
who rejoice in an ephemeral pre-eminence, which they retain so 
long as their remedies meet with success. These may more properly 
be called the medical attendants of the Sultan. 

At one time, Abdul-Mejid conceived a great attachment to an 
Austrian physician, whom he consulted on all occasions, but whom 
he was ultimately compelled to dismiss into honorable exile with 
the rank of ambassador to a foreign court. For the jealous fears 
of pashas and chief dignitaries could brook no favorite, who might 
prove a foreign spy, or successfully expose their intrigues to the 
royal ear. Shortly after this occurrence, the Sultan, while conning 
over the Koran, casually discovered a defect in the vision of one 
eye. Courage is not a characteristic of the commander of the faith- 
ful, and in great dismay he sent for one of these empirics, who, 
either not being familiar with optics, or more probably wishing to 
make capital, gravely shook his head and recommended certain 
collyria and the application of leeches. This prognosis was quite 
sufficient to upset the royal patient; he faithfully commenced the 
treatment, but experiencing no relief, in great fright telegraphed to 
Turin for the banished physician. The latter hastened to Constan- 
tinople in a steamboat expressly chartered for the emergency, and, 
detecting at a glance the nature of the affection, satisfactorily 
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proved to his master that one of his eyes had become more presby- 
optic than the other. The treatment consisted simply in the su 
stitution of a more powerful lens, while a splendid city residence 
was the reward of the fortunate oculist. 

Upon another occasion, the aristocratic nerves of his majesty 
were cruelly unstrung by the vulgar twinges of a toothache; which, 
imitating the example of many a rebellious pasha, traitorously en- 
trenched itself within a molar, and refused to capitulate to the 
innumerable ptisans, fomentations, nostrums, spells and incantations 
of the whole empirical and non-empirical many, Spurning the 
tears of the Sultanas, and the entreaties of all the favorite Odaliques 
of the harem, the royal sufferer sleeplessly paced his ancestral halls 
for several days Ate nights, before he could screw up his courage 
to the pulling point. But, to the dismay of the chamberlain, in all 
Stambul not a barber or dentist, for love of money or reputation, 
was found so disloyal as to aspire to the crown of his imperial 
sovereign. American dentists may smile at the pusillanimity of 
their Oriental brethren, but let them remember that any accident 
in the extraction of a royal tooth, whether fracture, delay, or any 
additional pain, might consign the bold operator to the bastinado, 
or to the tender mercies of the bowstring. At last, an obscure Jew, 
who had never looked higher than the jaws of his Hebrew custom- 
ers, was induced to risk his heels and his neck in the dental encoun- 
ter. Thrice prostrating himself, he entreated the Sultan to show 
his slave the offending molar. Quick as thought the forceps were 
applied, and immediately the Jew fell down, with a piercing shriek, 
at the feet of his master, in a well-assumed fit of epileptic convul- 
sions. Up jumped the Sultan from his throne, — in, his 
terror, his toothache, his dignity, and the pain of the extraction, 
and ordered the pages to bring cordials and water for the unfortu- 
nate dentist. The wily Jew, perceiving that a hydropathic treat- 
ment was imminent, and that this buffoonery had produced the 
desired effect of distracting the royal attention, now convalesced 
with great promptness, triumphantly exhibiting the tooth to the 
astonished monarch and courtiers. It is hardly necessary to add, 
that not only was the integrity of his gluteal fascia respected, but 
Israel went forth from the palace, even unto his kindred, with 
shekels of gold and shekels of silver. 

, Two years ago, the Sultan promised himself the pleasure of an 
extensive trip to all the principal sea-ports of his empire, and pre- 
parations were accordingly made, on a scale sufficiently vast for 4 
regular campaign. Neptune, however, proved too staunch a repub- 
lican to respect the coal stomach, and the descendant of the Caliphs 
ignominiously beat a retreat to the more obsequious terra-firma of 
his palace, after remaining in the miasmatic City of Salonica just 
long enough to acquire a very uncourtly ague. ‘The germs of the 
disease remained in abeyance, until a tremendous cannonading and 
pyrotechnic display announced his safe arrival at the metropolis, 
after a week’s absence. That same night, at an hour when all good 
Musselmans should be dreaming of bright-eyed houris, an Italian 
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court-physician, who happened to be on duty in the palace, was 
hastily summoned to quiet the gesticulating limbs of the royal 
traveler. In spite of the plebeian shakings, rivaling those of this 
unhappy monarch’s still more unhappy ancester, Bajazet, in his 
iron cage, our worthy confrere entirely mistook the case. To use a 
mild expression, he addressed his remedies to the phenomena re- 
sulting from an over-dose of champagne; an interdicted beverage 
which backsliding majesty had freely imbibed, in gratitude for his 
escape from the gastric eccentricities of the Propontis, and for which 
he evinces the same partiality that characterized his late brother of 
Prussia. By good luck, the disease proved a tertian; hence, in 
spite of the formidable attack of the previous night, the following 
day found the patient so much improved, that he dismissed his 
medical attendant with compliments and presents. Four and 
twenty hours had hardly elapsed, before the court was thrown into 
confusion by the recurrence of the same train of symptoms. Alas! 
for the credit of the prog by way of querulous reprisal, an old 
woman, who enjoyed the reputation of curing the Sultan, in his 
boyhood, of the small-pox, now ministered to his wants. Knowing 
her liege lord was a king at the trencher, and consequently attribu- 
ting the derangement tp a postprandial fit of indigestion, she pre- 
scribed an aperient, and with her own matronly hands, for “nice 
customs courtesy to kings,” decorously introduced a clyster into 


the royal a, 


Praise be to Allah! the sun dawned on the turban of a conva- 
leseent monarch! Quackdom was in its glory. In the first blush 
of gratitude a pension was settled on the enchantress, while she 
gathered a rich harvest of Cashmere shawls and jewels from the fair 
inmates of the palace. By the beard of the thrice blessed prophet, 
peace to his ashes! again the nocturnal visitor uncourteously shook 
the royal couch. This time Sultanas, eunuchs, chamberlains, and 
poges hurried to and fro in the greatest confusion and dismay. 

fessengers were dispatched for the Grand Mufti, with his formid- 
able train of ecclesiastics, while the whole body politic of cabinet 
ministers hastened to assemble. After the usual number of pipes 
and cups of coffee, salaams, pious invocations and quotations, with 
which every Turk prefaces any important business, the balance of 
this solemn conclave oscillated now to the partisans of some re- 
nowned charlatan, anon to the patrons of the more legitimate art, 
until it happily depended in favor of science. A well-known Greek 
hegre assumed the treatment, who, to make a long story no 
onger, boldly unmasked the paludal demon and exorcised it with 
eighteen grains of quinine. 

Fabulous were the rewards of this fortunate conjurer. A noble 
city mansion, a charming suburban retreat, and a lucrative sinecure 
evinced the regal gratitude ; while, according to Oriental etiquette, 
the pashas and high functionaries measured their rank by a corre- 
sponding value in their gifts to the “man whom the king delighted 
to honor.” The most strait-laced philosophy will not keep down 
a sigh, when the writer of this article recollects that he was not the 
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dispenser of this scruple of the antiperiodic. A plague on history! 
it makes us poor plodding mortals envious of our Greek brethren, 
who have ever been lucky dogs, where good fees are concerned, 
In all ancient lore, who can find that an obolus, or even an Attic 
drachma was ever slipped into the expectant palm of an Athenian 
physician? Such mites were piously consecrated to old Charon’s 
toll, or might secure a back seat in the amphitheatre. Aisculapius 
wandouibipalie set up his chariot and six, and was not only trans- 
ported from his chair on earth, to a more onerous one among the 
gods, but received the rich fee of Homeric praise—world-renowned 
hexameters which we would willingly exchange for a good sterling 
ante-mortem quid pro quo. Practical Podalirius, “ offspring of the 
healing god,” father of phlebotomy, breathes his vows and opens a 
vein at the same time; and, after this successful venesection, 
pockets a whole province from the king of Caria and the hand of 
his daughter to boot. Hippocrates was both aureated and laureated 
by appreciative Athenians; had his likeness done, not in distemper 
as was most natural, but in virgin gold by his solid patients of 
Argos, and had the posthumous honor of temples and alters erected 
to his memory. Six centuries B. c., enviable Mr. Damocedes, sur- 
geon in ordinary to King Polycrates, and consulting physician 
extraordinary of all classic valetudinarians, staggers home under 
the weight of two talents of gold, in exchange for the medical 
talents he had lavished on the tyrant of Samos; while Darius and 
his queen, Atossa, without being dunned by a collector, lavished on 
the same lucky gentleman gifts, honors, and captives innumerable. 
Precisely as many centuries after the Christian era, Chosroes, a 
famous king of Persia, grateful for the heroic doses of Stephen of 
Edessa, rewards that rank abolitionist with the manumission of 
three thousand slaves. Eheu me miserum! Why can we not 
trace our genealogy perpendicularly from Cecrops, or legitimately 
adopt the heraldic device of the Argonautic hero ? 

But to return from a long digression; the empirics form the vast 
majority of the medical body, each of whom devotes himself to a 
specialty, which is hereditary in the family; the father initiating 
his sons in the mysteries of bis craft, and transmitting to his heirs 
all the secrets appertaining to it. Fractures and dislocations, 
genito-urinary diseases, hernias, jaundice, epilepsy, etc., are the 
monopolies of as many different families. The Jews and barbers, 
who bleed, cup, leech, and extract teeth in addition to their tonso- 
rial duties, are the only general practitioners. They dabble with 
herbs and simples in the incipient stage of every disease, until 
alarmed friends apply either to the European physician or empirical 
specialist ; although, as a general rule, the former is considered the 
dernier resort, and gains the credit either of the death or the cure. 
The specialists resort to the most ingenious shifts to inspire confi- 
dence in their patients and to disguise their remedies. One gray- 
bearded, green-turbaned sinner rejoices in being the first oculist of 
Constantinople. Seated in his box of an office, six feet square, In 
the most crowded portion of the bazaars, and where every passer- 
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by can witness all a he prefaces each operation with a 
long prayer, and administers extreme unction to the golden needle 
with which he depresses the lens. In connection with this subject, 
let us not forget a nomadic family of veterinary oculists, who have 
astonished the intelligent European residents by their success in 
operating on the cataract of the horse. Arming a curved needle 
with a stout thread, saturated in some secret liquid, and muttering 
some unintelligible words, they pass it completely through the lens, 
leaving the ligature to act as a seton for several hours. We have 
been assured by many gentlemen, who witnessed this operation in 
their own stables, that the results were most gratifying. 

To appreciate the tricks of those jugglers who deal in spells, some 
knowledge of the composition of Turkish ink will be necessary. 
The coloring substance is lampblack, which is thickened and ren- 
dered adhesive by gum-arabic. ‘The paper employed is thick and 
enameled; hence, the characters formed by so viscid a fluid do not 
readily dry, and every Eastern scribe resorts by necessity as well 
as by taste to highly-colored sands, the most popular of which are 
brass-filings and fragments of gold-leaf, thickly sprinkled on, and 
afterward polished with the smooth convexity of the cyprea. Now 
the toothache is successfully consigned to the skill of Mohammedan 
priests, who circumscribe the seat of pain by a circle drawn in an 
ink, saturated most probably with morphine ; within this circum- 
ference cabalistic characters are traced, which are eventually to be 
washed off and swallowed. ‘To the great scandal of the profession 
in Smyrna, all obstinate cases of intermittent fever, which resisted 
a regular treatment, resorted successfully to the den of an old 
dervish, a sort of Mohammedam monk, who professed to deal in 
nothing but incantation. Curious to unfold the mystery, a gentle- 
man, assuming a most unmifigated ague, consulted this pious quack, 
who, after gravely chanting some stanzas from the Koran, wrote 
down some well-sanded extracts, from the same holy authority, 
upon separate slips of paper; ordering each to be placed in a vessel 
of water over night, and the contents to be drank during the day. 
It is needless to add that, upon chemical analysis, the sand of our 
medical caligraphist was found to consist of pure arsenic. In like 
manner fumigations of cinnabar, and of other mercurial preparations, 
are adroitly administered under the guise of a voluminous prayer 
or prolonged invocations. This is a valuable hint which we throw 
out gratuitously for the consideration of our more ethereal brethren. 
To the Ozena of the spiritualist or to a recalcitrant node, how 
efficacious might prove a long message from the ‘shade of the 
a Galen, or the ghostly communication from some defunct 

icord ! 

Another class of empiries, ignoring a religious character, sneer at 
the divine afflatus, and in their prescriptions confine themselves to 
whatever is studiedly loathsome. In one case of an enormous can- 
cer of the hip, we found our patient swallowing boluses, whose 
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ingredients somewhat plagiarized the witches’ broth in Macbeth, 
and were as follows :— 

Powdered human skull ; 

Powdered dog’s heart ; 

Dried camel’s dung ; 

Powdered cones of the funereal cypress; 

Crude antimony ; 

Urina virgine. Q. s. 
By the way, this last named rare and precious elixir enjoys a high 
reputation for curing inflamed eyes, and is as intrepidly taken 
internally for all hepatic complaints as Congress or Seltzer water, 
But to return to our patient; on alternate days, the palpitating 
bodies of ground-rats, eviscerated while alive, and frogs reduced to 
a pulp in a mortar, were faithfully applied as poultices, In a 
scientific point of view, this case presented an unusual feature of 
interest, which we have only observed in one other person, who 
was dying from hepatic and uterine cancer. A few weeks before 
death, the whole system seemed so impregnated with the malignant 
virus that there appeared all over the body hundreds of tumors, 
from the size of a shot to that of a large walnut, resembling schirrus 
in hardness and rugosity. 

Next come a numerous body of vernal quacks, who, indulgent to 
popular prejudices, oxder a venesection in the spring of the year, 
and prescribe purges and decoctions of frogs and snakes, to elimi- 
nate all peccant elements, which appear to hibernate like beasts of 
prey in high latitudes. Upon the approach of Lent, they also play 
an important part, by granting plenary indulgence in the good 
things of this life to such natives as are carnally minded, or have 
a heretic antipathy to a leguminous diet. 

Let us now touch upon a subject as delicately as its nature will 
permit, and yet which presents great interest in a medical point of 
view. All Oriental nations have long held the unenviable reputa- 
tion of being tainted by the same gross licentiousness which caused 
two ancient cities to be engulphed in the Dead Sea. A few years 
ago, this vice was openly sanctioned, and every high official not 
only kept a harem of dancing boys, but was publicly surrounded 
by them on festive occasions. In those days, honorable native 
families and European residents took the same precaution to pre- 
serve the virtue of their sons as the chastity of their daughters. 
Now, although the Turk may still be justly accused of promoting 
Priapus, from the guardianship of vineyards to the niches of his 
Lares and Penates, yet civilization has thrown a veil over its pub- 
licity, and the surface traveler would infer a far purer state of 
morals than actually exists. Absurd as it may seem, there is some 
force in the argument advanced by the older practitioner, who 
claims, as a sign of Turkish regeneration, that the proportion of 
posterior caustic applications are diminishing to the more normal 
anterior. From frequent conversation with the better class of 
Turks, who invariably reprehended this custom, we can assign 
three reasons for its prevalence: The results are more economical; 
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the prurient appetite of the voluptuary craves after novelty; lastly, 
the searcity of females, arising from the system of polygamy, by 
which the wealthier classes monopolize the sex. In addition to 
this abuse, marriage among the poorer natives is attended with 
difficulties; for, since a Mohammedan can at pleasure divorce his 
wife, the latter, to check this license, receives a dower from her 
husband, which she retains after the separation, and it is not every 
oor man who can afford such a preliminary expense. 

The diseases arising from this unnatural relation are purely 
surgical in their character. We have often treated syphilis dis- 
reputably situated, rectitis, hemorrhoids, recto-fossal abscesses, 
fistule in ano, laceration of the mucous membrane of the rectum, 
prolapsus ani, and relaxation of the sphincter muscles, which were 

romptly referred by the patients themselves to the proper cause. 
The latter complaint is so common a one that there is hardly a 
male prostitute who does not suffer more or less inconvenience from 
it. In two grave cases of rape, laceration of the perineum occurred, 
_ ina young Irishman, who was compelled to submit to the embraces 
of twenty Turkish soldiers, and a lad whose chastity was violated 
by half a dozen shepherds. The effect on the adult is absolutely 
negative, excepting in extreme cases, when satyriasis sometimes 
hideously crowns the career of the worn-out debauchee. It is a 
remarkable fact, and one based upon the results of long observation, 
that neither onanism nor pederasty, both of which prevail to a 
frightful extent in the East, emasculate the morale of the Oriental 
as much as they do the European. In the former, the physician 
never witnesses the blushing awkwardness, the unmanly timidity, 
the restless vision, and the inability to look a stranger in the face, 
so characteristic of this habit in enlightened countries, which leads 
us to draw one of two inferences—that either the mental imbecility, 
resulting from self-pollution in moral communities, should be attri- 
buted far more to the humiliation of an educated conscience, than 
to the constant physical drain on the system; or that where societ 
openly upholds a vice, it is not so apt to be intemperately abused, 
as when local rules of propriety and the militant precepts of religion 
compel the votary to invest the indulgence with strict privacy. 
The seeret tippler generally degenerates into the drunkard, while 
the social glass of a liberal society rarely leads to intemperance. 

Since the introduction of New England rum, and the more potent 
liquors of the Baltic, against whose use ingenious commentators 
can find no interdiction in the Koran, because they are not the 
juice of the grape, the far-famed race of Turkish opium eaters is 
fast dying out. The quiet coffee shops where, twenty years ago, 
they were wont to assemble, and pass whole hours in ecstatic 
reverie, now rarely echo with the bubbling of their, water-pipes. 
Alas for romance! that esthetic vice is rapidly yielding to the 
more seductive allurements of the glass. But should the traveler 
become familiar with their haunts, he may now and then see some 
haggard relic of the old school furtively steal into a quiet corner of 
the café, and, after hastily swallowing a bolus, sink back into a 
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state of dreamy unconsciousness of everything save his chibouque, 
The celebrated hasheesh is well known, but what is sold in the 
shops under that name consists of a vile compound of morphine and 
liquorice. We once had occasion to obtain the analysis of a quan- 
tity, to account for symptoms so opposed to the effect of the Indian 
hemp, and which came nigh terminating the careeer of a rash 
American physician. All inveterate opium eaters contend that use 
so blunts the nervous sensitiveness that large doses of this narcotic 
simply induce sleep, without previously exalting the fancy. To 
obviate this fatal deficiency, and to economize the drug, the veteran 
pleasure-seeker mixes corrosive sublimate with his boluses; and 
the enormous doses of this poison taken with impunity would 
exceed all belief, were they not well attested by numerous witnesses, 
The amount of arsenic taken constitutionally by the mountaineers 
of T'yrol and Styria are mere pleasantries, compared with the 
fabulous quantities of the bichloride which these Mithridatean 
stomachs can tolerate. 
. To illustrate this fact still further, we will give two anecdotes of 
a mollah, or priest, more celebrated for his devotions to the narcotic 
than for his genuflections toward Mecca. Entering one day the 
small drug shop of a Jew, he asked for corrosive sublimate, and, 
upon its being exposed on the counter, took up a handful, as if to 
examine the quality, and deliberately swallowed what appeared to 
be a mouthful. ‘To be accessory to the death of a Turk, however 
accidental, is a terrible crime; hence, out rushed the Jew from his 
stall with a howl of terror, showing a clean pair of heels, if so bold 
a metaphor can be applied to a race which does not take kindly to 
water. The next morning, disguising himself, with fear and 
trembling he stealthily approached his shop, peeping around the 
nearest corner, and fully expecting to see it in the hands of the 
police; but perceiving no signs of unusual excitement, took courage 
and sat down in his accustomed seat. A few days after, the wily 
Turk, suspecting the cause of the Jew’s escapade, and wishing to 
turn it to account, entered the door, and so worked upon his fears, 
by threats of prosecution for an attempt to poison one of the faith- 
ful, that the latter was only too glad to bribe him into silence. 
Flushed with so unexpected a share of the hard-earned savings 
of an obscure apothecary, our worthy priest determined to try his 
luck with the far more wealthy druggists of Pera. Entering the 
store of a Greek, with whom we are well acquainted, he went 
through with the same manceuvres, swallowing, as the apothecary 
avers to this day, a piece of the bichloride weighing fully one 
drachm. After performing this feat, the priest hastily left, declar- 
ing the drug was adulterated; while our friend, in an agony of 
terror lest he should be murdered and plundered by a mob of fanatic 
ponte who would hasten to avenge the death of their brother, as 
astily shut up shop, collected his valuables, and with his family 
fled into an obscure country town, where he passed a week of 
dreadful uncertainty. Before venturing to return, he had the = 
sense to seek the advice of a Turk, who presided over the medical 
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jurisprudence of the realm. This functionary, a veteran opium 
eater himself, merely smiled, and practically proved to the much 
relieved apothecary how needless had been his anxiety. Of course 
the mollah returned to make capital out of his feat, but was received 
so unsuspiciously by the druggist, who coolly asked whether he 
had been able to procure elsewhere a superior article, that, con- 
cluding the game was up, he confessed the object of his second 
visit, and laughed immoderately over the practical joke he had at 
first unconsciously played upon the Jew. 

The exemption of the dogs of Constantinople from hydrophobia 
has long been a mystery, and, although not strictly true, is sufti- 
ciently so to render their habits an interesting object of inquiry. 
Resembling a cross between the fox and wolf, acknowledging no 
master, these city-scavengers form themselves into communities of 
a dozen or more, and, with surprising intelligence, limit their forag- 
ing excursions to certain squares and streets, which are considered 
their beats and are recognized as such by their canine neighbors. 
Each tribe has its chieftain or head dog, who attains this rank, not 
by hereditary right, but by the power of muscle; whose torn ears, 
fragmentary tail, and numerous scars attest the veteran warrior— 
hero of a thousand fights. Although contiguous communities are 
perpetually at variance and annoyingly quarrelsome, yet offensive 
and defensive alliances are made by some mysterious pantomime; 
and when an overwhelming force sweeps down on any district, the 
four-footed inhabitants of adjacent ones, forgetting past animosities, 
rush to the rescue with a howl of execration. When one family 
becomes too large for the offal of its district, some obnoxious mem- 
ber is pounced upon and summarily ejected. With downcast tail, 
he immediately proceeds to the neighboring district, where, lying 
on his back, he humbly appeals to the sympathy of the chief-dog, 
who, with great dignity, approaches the prostrate suppliant. 
Should his report prove favorable, the fugitive is immediately 
adopted into the new tribe. On the other hand, should the numer- 
ical addition be undesirable, the exile must pass through a perfect 

auntlet of bites, until he finds a less populous community. 

Without shelter of any description whatever, the Turkish dog 
braves the inclemency of winter with impunity, keeping up the 
cireulation of his blood, during cold nights, by perpetual skirmishes 
and pitched battles. In the Turkish quarters, fountains are nume- 
rous, and they can always slake their thirst; but in the European 
portion of the city, the dog is a much abused animal, often half 
starved, and often without water for days during the excessive heat 
of summer. Yet instances of rabies are exceedingly rare, usually 
occurring among pet dogs, not among those at large. The natives 
recognize the disease in man, and vaunt as its cure a band of music 
constantly kept playing to keep the patient awake, in the open air, 
for the forty-eight hours of the thirty-ninth and fortieth day after 
the accident. During the twenty-one years of our residence in 
Constantinople, there occurred but three deaths by hydrophobia, 
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all of which strangely happened in the summer of 1859. Of these 
three cases, two were clearly traced to the playful bites of pet ani- 
mals, and the third was one of those exceptional cases, which seem 
to prove that sometimes the bite of a momentarily enraged dog 
will produce the characteristic disease. 

A Bavarian gentleman, who was infatuated with a morbid desire 
to destroy every species of dog, in the most brutal and wanton 
manner, in endeavoring to beat a harmless street dog to death, re- 
ceived a bite from the infuriated animal. The dog had offered him 
no provocation whatever, and he attributed the fatal attack of hy- 
drophobia, which resulted from the bite, as a just punishment for 
his former cruelties practiced on those animals. 

All these victims were Europeans; because Turks rarely domes- 
ticate or abuse the dog; while the last solitary instance of a street 
dog communicating the disease is not a fair example. With regard 
to the immunity of the Turkish dog from madness, we incline to 
the belief that it is owing to the perfect freedom they enjoy in grat- 
ifying their sexual appetites; a municipal license which renders 
the streets of an Eastern city absolutely indecorous in the spring 
of the year. The orgasm of brutes, observing absolute laws of 
periodicity and dependent upon the return of certain seasons, must 
be far more violent thanthe corresponding permanent instinct in man. 
The libidinous fury of the stallion is proverbial; while the flesh of 
many animals not only becomes unfit for food, but sometimes highly 
poisonous during the period of copulation. Is it not, then, reason- 
able to infer that any restraint upon so powerful a passion might 
contaminate the whole system and create a new train of depraved 
action? This opinion may be founded on error, but it at least pos- 
sesses some show of plausability, especially when one aon. 
that almost all instances of rabies occur in pets, whose masters, 
from various motives, rigorously confine them during heat. There 
is also another circumstance with regard to Turkish dogs, which 
possibly may operate in their favor—the race is pure but plebeian, 
unmixed with aristocratic blood; while dog-fanciers, in order to 
multiply varieties and improve breeds, cross and recross the various 
species, until the original characteristics of each are lost, and their 
habits become unnatural. 

The criminal custom of abortion is universal in all Oriental 
countries. It is countenanced in the palaces of the great, and 
practiced in the hovel of the peasant. Since the laws which define 
the primogeniture of the royal succession are vague and capricious, 
a mistaken state policy permits every Sultan to destroy his blood 
relations and the offspring of collateral branches of his family. 
For example: the present monarch has a brother, several sisters, 
and three daughters, who have contracted alliances with the aris- 
tocracy, but who are prohibited from raising any issue, male or 
female. Abortive remedies are either employed, or the children 
strangled at birth by a eunuch who waits in the lying-in chamber 
far that purpose. Among the upper classes, both polygamy and 
concubinage encourage abortion as a necessary economical measure. 
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The poor, who always imitate the vices of their superiors, assign 

overty as an excuse; until this inhuman practice, adopted by 
high and low, is not onl sanctioned as a custom, but considered 
a domestic institution and a legitimate necessity. 

This operation is usually performed by a A and Jewish 
charlatans; although there are regular physicians who chime in 
with the humors of their patients. Various methods are employed; 
many smear the os uteri with the impure empyreumatic oil of 
tobacco which accumulates in their long cherry pipe-stems; others 
insert a tent of soft chestnut wood, which, swelling from absorbed 
moisture, is withdrawn to give place to another of larger dimen- 
sions. Most generally, however, a rude stiletto is used, with such 
want of anatomical knowledge that it rarely enters the uterine 
opening, and not unfrequently penetrates the inferior parietes and 
fundus of the womb. ‘The fatality of this operation is very great; 
tetanus and metro-peritonitis hurrying the rash victim to her grave 
in a few days. The uncertainty of internal medicines renders 
them less popular; but we have seen two cases of fatal poisoning 
from the violence of the drugs employed. 

At one time, the members of the Imperial Society of Medicine 
devoted all their energies to purifying this Augean stable of do- 
mestic crime, and caused the arrest of one illegal practitioner who 
had fatally used the uterine stiletto. At first the cabinet ministers 
promised an active co-operation, but, on sober second thought, 
pondered over the crying evils of their own large families, and the 
offender soon emerged from the precincts of the Bagnio with an 
increased reputation and practice. In the discussion which ensued 
at one of the sittings of this Society, it was argued that, so long 
as the Sultan sets the example not only of abortion but infanticide, 
and so long as polygamy and concubinage are sanctioned by relig- 
ious antecedents, it would be impossible to enact laws against this 
unnatural crime. One member arose and stated the case of a noble- 
man who was blessed with forty-five children, and had recently 
been deprived of all position of emolument and sent into exile for 
some alleged misdemeanor. ‘The question was asked, how could 
the embarrassed finances of such a man support any further increase 
in his family? The use of the stiletto becomes an absolute neces- 
sity. Abortion is no bastard growth, but the natural offshoot of 
Mohammedanism, and must be coeval with the vitality of Islam: 
ism. Other barbarous incrustations may be rubbed off by the 
constant attrition of intercourse with more civilized nations. But 
since the paradise of the Moslem embodies an attractive concubin- 
age, which must have its prototype on earth, and since the false 
prophet quotes divine authority for his Ayesha, Fatima, and Mir- 

viam, his followers are bound to uphold polygamy with all its attend- 
ant evils. 

The commerce in eunuchs is another evil growing out of Moham- 
med’s pernicious matrimonial example. ives are considered in 
the light of expensive mistresses, whose constancy must ever be 
omgueted with suspicion; hence the jealousy of the husband requires 
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these sable guardians of the harem. This cruel operation is per- 
formed during the infancy of Nubian negroes, by Coptic priests, 
who use no instrument but a razor, and arrest any hemorrhage b 
the application of hot ashes or the actual cautery. There is a 
mistaken impression among the profession that simply castration 
is resorted to. But Turkish jealousy, a keen observer of compar- 
ative physiology, marks the amorous proclivities of the ox, and 
requires complete extirpation of the genital organs. Not only are 
the testes, but even the scrotum and penis, indeed every vestige of 
the sex, completely swept away by one stroke of the knife. ‘The 
urethral orifice is left on a level with the pubes; so that every 
eunuch is obliged to use a short catheter in order to prevent his 
clothes from being soiled. ‘The capon, ox, and dray-horse become 
fat and sleek; but nature abhors the unnatural requirements of the 
Eastern voluptuary, and stamps the eunuch with hideous ugliness. 
Not a hair grows on his face; the skin of his forehead and cheeks 
hangs down in loose folds and wrinkles; his voice resembles the 
harsh notes of an old woman, or breaks into the discordant key of 
a lad, who is approaching the age of puberty. His temper becomes 
irascible, and his disposition most cruel. We have never known a 
eunuch to be celebrated as a singer; hence we infer that the cas- 
tration, resorted to in Italy to preserve the fine female voices of 
boys for ecclesiastical music, could only be successful when the 
vocal talent had become developed. Too add insult to injury, every 
royal eunuch, according to his rank, has one or more wives, of 
whom he is proverbially jealous. The Kizlar Agha, or chief eunuch 
of the palace, ranks as the third dignitary of the empire, and main- 
tains a large harem, which is kept under the strict surveillance of 
subordinate eunuchs. It is a perpetual joke of the court-physicians 
to compare notes with one another about these women; who, when 
sick, are so sedulously guarded that the pulse can rarely be touched, 
and the tongue examined only through a slit in an impervious veil. 
‘The career of these females is brief. Vicious practices; sedentary 
habits; a luxurious table and robes of the thinnest gauze infallibly 
sow the seeds cf consumption. We are not prepared to uphold 
the author of the “Anatomy of Melancholy,” in his assertion that 
certain esculent roots and rhizomatous vegetables are denied en- 
trance into these establishments; but this fact remains unexplained 
that, in spite of a liberal supply of coal gas, the weekly allowance 
of stearine candles for the imperial palace amounts to fifteen thous- 
and pounds. 

Small-pox inoculation, which was introduced by Lady Wortley 
Montague from Constantinople into England, in the earlier part of 
the last century, is still very much in vogue; but in the larger 
cities vaccination is becoming more fashionable. In spite of the* 
prevalence of these two methods, the great majority of Orientals 
are unprotected, and the ravages of this dreadful disease are often 
terrible. It may justly be considered the only prevailing epidemic 
of the healthy city of Constantinople. In distant towns of the 
interior, whose means of communication with the capital are difii- 
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cult, the want of vaccine matter is often felt ; for mothers labor 
under absurd prejudices, and rarely allow the lymph or scab to be 
taken from the arms of their children. When out of matter, we 
have known native quacks make use of tartar emetic, which, upon 
a raw surface, will produce a pustule highly characteristic of the 
vaceine virus. The truth of Solomon’s apothegm, that “there is 
nothing new under the sun,” is well illustrated by the wild nomadic 
Kurdish tribes of Asia Minor, who have for centuries practiced 
vaccination on themselves, invariably taking the lymph from the 
vesicle of the cow. 

Many bigoted Mussulmans, however, object to vaccination and 
inoculation on religious grounds, and prefer to run the fearful risk 
of a terrible epidemic, than to yield up one iota of their belief in 
fatalism. Friends commonly exhibit their sympathy for one 
another in sickness, by sending their own family physician to the 
invalid. In accordance with the usage, we were once conducted to 
the palace of a high Turkish functionary, who had two children, 
the elder of whom lay alarmingly ill with the confluent form of the 
disease. A false theology rendered the parents in the end child- 
less; for neither would allow us to prescribe for the sick child, nor 
vaccinate the other, although tenderly attached to both, and tear- 
fully fearful of the result. Their objections were grounded on a 
belief that small-pox was a judgment from heaven, and to combat 
the disease or limit its ravages was a blasphemous endeavor to 
thwart eternal decrees. 

This stern fanaticism and inflexible confidence in fatalism, which 
make the Turk fearless of the plague, and lead him calmly to smoke 
his chibouque in a powder magazine, elicit our admiration, how- 
ever much we may dissent from him, Yet it is often puerile and 
full of absurd inconsistencies; the doctrine of fate degenerating 
into a pack-horse which is saddle1 with human eccentricities. The 
hands of the physician are often tied by the petulant metaphysics 
of his patients. A predestinated bleeding may not interfere with 
the Divine decree, while a draught, particularly if offensive to the 
taste, shall arouse a holy indignation. In therapeutical theology 
we have found an emetic, assafcetida, and valerian to be highly 
heterodox. Clysters and gilded pills, on the contrary, are pro- 
nounced canonical by the most peremptory fatalist. When labor- 
ing under a predestinated illness, a sincere Mussulman is often har- 
rassed with doubts as to the consistency of calling in medical advice. 
The mooted point to determine is, which physician may be the 
one predestinated to cure him. To soothe the qualms of a troubled 
conscience, he consults, at different times, as many different phy- 
sicians, and obtains from each a separate prescription. All these 
are next submitted to the nearest apothecary, who, either with pro- 
phetic sagacity pounces on the most expensive one, or else, with 
thrifty ingenuousness, confesses his ignorance of vaticination, and 
overcomes that deficiency by the ingenious mixture of all the pre- 
scribed compounds. After such a display of quibbling logic, one 
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is willing to accept even Cowper’s libel, who rhymes the puerile 
rationcination of the Moslem with happy humor. 

The heroic hygienic treatment of Oriental children would frighten 
Dr. Combe and cisatlantic mammas. A few days after birth, the 
spine is scarified in its whole extent, as an outlet for the “bad 
blood.” Salt is then rubbed into the wounds of the screeching 
infant, and when the complexion becomes cyanotic, through excess 
of screaming, the palm of the midwife sonorously impinges on the 
youthful buttock, upon the same principle that a dilatory watch is 
thumped into increased activity. It is now swaddled up; and its 
arms and feet so tightly bandaged that all motion, save that of the 
head, is denied. A cradle is finally prepared, into which the child 
is consigned, and where it remains, from one week’s end to another, 
without being disturbed. An ingeniously contrived glass utensil 
renders all change of linen unnecessary in the maternal opinion. 
The mother nurses it by presenting the breast over the cradle; 
and as it is only washed when the mother is able to go to a public 
bath, which is often three miles distant, there is no earthly necessity 
for changing the position of the helpless sufferer. Infantile exercise 
appears to be one of the unpredestinated items of faith; nothing 
short of a conflagration will induce the parent to bear her child in 
her arms. Of course the mortality is frightful, almost rivaling the 
percentage of foundling hospitals. In this connection, let us ob- 
serve that, when a new-born infant exhibits no signs of life, the 
native midwives do not cut the cord, but hasten the delivery of the 
placenta, which is rapidly transferred to a dish of coals. The only 
objection we can suggest to this practice is the odor; while it cer- 
tainly possesses the advantage of not interfering with any other 
known method of resuscitation. On more than one occasion, we 
have deliberately pursued Marshall Hall’s system of infantile gym- 
nastics; the midwife meantime being scientifically engaged in frying 
the after-birth on an adjacent brazier. 

The Turkish bath is certainly a great luxury, fully deserving 
the highest encomium. A process so familiar needs no description ; 
but a word or two on its medical virtues may be instructive. In- 
valuable in chronic rheumatism, in obstinate syphillis, and cutane- 
ous diseases, the friction of the goat-hair gloves and the artistic 
shampooning render it equally efficacious in dyspeptic complaints. 
In fatigue, from over mental or physical exertion, nothing can be 
more grateful; while the disheartening quantities of visible, tang- 
ible filth, which peals off from the person of the most scrupulously 
neat European, do violence to every preconceived notion of clean- 
liness, Like the far-famed elixir of life, the Haman seems to 
infuse a glow of youth, a thrill of rejuvenescence into the veins of 
its most aged votary; although to the novice, fibres of asbestos 
and a salamander-like nature may seem a welcome property in 
withstanding its scathing vapors. 

Every national custom is liable to some abuse, and the bath, 
piously restricted to the precincts of a mosque, is often inaccessible 
to Christian communities. We were once called away to a large 
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Armenian town, about eighty miles from the capital, where no 
mosque and consequently no bath existed; the inhabitants being 
obliged to journey a distance of three hours to the nearest Moham- 
medan village to enjoy the luxury of an annual ablution. On the 
other hand, many natives consider two baths per annum as the 
golden mean; and since the same voluminous suit of clothes and 
linen are worn unchanged during the interval, the exhalations 
arising from the Eastern person, however disguised by musk, sadly 
disorientalize refined olfactories. 

We might spin out this article to twice its length, but the impa- 
tience of our readers, jealous of amusement when they look for in- 
struction, admonishes us to end. ‘Turkey is a bone of contention 
to the snarling powers of Europe. Its end is not far distant, and 
will be abrupt. Political physicians daintily feel the pulse of the 
“sick man;” hourly whisper his death; but, however agreed on 
the prognosis, are by no means as harmonious with regard to the 
treatment. Indeed, we hazard the uncharitable opinion that more 
than one incline to the heroic remedy adopted by Hazael towards 
his master. In view of this dark future, we shall never repent 
having jotted down the fireside prejudices and inner life of a nation 
doomed to lose its nationality and existence; just as the naturalist 
carefully labels here a rib, there a condyle of the now extinct 
Dodo. 


[From the American Medical Monthly.] 


Eulogy on John W. Francis, M.D. LL.D. 1789-1861. By 
Professor A. K. GARDNER, M.D.; read before the Medico- 
Chirurgical College, New York, March 7, 1861. 


Travelers in foreign lands, returning full of enthusiasm, have 
given us gorgeous descriptions of the snow-capped glories of Mont 
Blane. ‘Che man of business and figures has told us of its won- 
drous height; the geologist has given us the dispositions of its 
trap and sienite, has laid out its water-courses, described the heav- 
ings and motions of its mer de glace ; the farmer has wondered at 
its fertile fields, with its fruit-laden strawberry vines beside the 
everlasting ice; the botanist finds enthusiasm in the mosses and 
alge of its rocky cliffs; the painter tells you of the sublimity of 
the view when the setting sun pours its resplendent rays upon its 
heaven-piercing peak ; the poet breathes out his immortal verse at 
its inspiration; the dreamer gazed and gazed, 

“Till the dilating soul, enrapt, transfused 
Into the mighty vision passing—there, 
As in her natural form, swelled vast to heaven.” 


As the Swiss mountain in the physical world, so rose the snow- 
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crowned head of the late Dr. John Wakefield Francis among his 
peers. Colossal, towering above the range of lofty intellects 
among which he stood—not comparatively great by isolation— 
many-sided, every person who knew him has formed of him an 
estimate more or less varied in accordance with his powers of ob- 
servation, the density of the atmosphere through which he gazed, 
and the clearness of vision to which he attained, whether seeing 
only the exterior man, or after gaining access to the intimacy 
which enabled him to feel that great heart pulsating ardently for 
every noble aim, and every enterprise where the good of our common 
humanity was to be subserved. 

The speaker of to-day for years gazed from afar upon the rug. 
ged lineaments of this hgar apostle of medicine ; later was warmed 
into new life by the radiant sunshine ever playing around his ge- 
nial front, daily feeling ever renewed evidences of that interior 
warmth which melted the thin outhanging ice-crusts, producing 
beauty, and life, and joy in its path. He has seen the interior 
man, noted the inexhaustible stores of native and acquired intel- 
lectual wealth, the kind heart, the generous hand. He must fail 
in attempting to portray them. If he can but catch the, alas! 
already vanished picture of one side of this huge polygonal and 
daguerreotype it for your observation, he will be content; leaving 
to those of more extended grasp to seize the whole man, and in- 
stead of the simple picture which is now to be presented to you, 
shall carve out a colossal statue, wanting but the Promethean 
spark, to be the very form and figure of him whose like we shall 
never look upon again. 

Birtu AND ParENTAGE—John Wakefield Francis was bornin 
the city of New York, November 17th, 1789. His father, Mel- 
choir Francis, was a native of Nuremburg, Germany, who came to 
this country shortly after the establishment of the American Inde- 
pendence. He followed the business of a grocer, in the neighbor- 
hood of Pearl and Fulton streets, where the doctor was born, and 
was distinguished for integrity and enterprise. He fell a victim 
to yellow fever. Dr. Francis’s mother was from Philadelphia. 
Her maiden name was Sommers, of a family originally from Berne, 
in Switzerland. It was one of the favorite historical reminiscences 
of her son, that she remembered when those spirits of the Revolution, 
Franklin, Paine, and Rush, passed her door on their daily associa- 
tions, that the children in the neighborhood would cry out, “'There 
go Poor Richard, Common Sense, and the Doctor.” 

Those familiar with our deceased friend well remember the 
bursts of enthusiasm with which he ever greeted the mention of 
the name of Franklin, and particularly that ebullition of feeling 
and oratorical expressions, when, after his return from the annual 
meeting of the American Medical Association in 1849, in Phila- 
delphia, he described his visit with Drs. V. Mott and R. H. Kissain 
to the quiet and unostentatious grave of this great patriot and 
sage. It was with him a pleasing fancy, that in personal appear- 
ance he bore a considerable resemblance to one whom he so rever- 
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enced, and who, like him, had commenced life at the printer’s gal- 
ley, earning his daily bread setting type and handling the com- 
posing-stick. Thus this association is not merely a matter of 
fancy, for in early youth Francis was apprenticed to the trade of a 
printer, in the office of the strong-minded, intelligent, and ever-in- 
dustrious George Long, at that time a prominent bookseller and pub- 
lisher. In after years he related the anecdote.of the hours stolen 
by young Francis from meal-time and recreation, as sitting under 
his frame, he partook of a frugal apple and cracker, at the same 
time eagerly conning a Latin grammar. Even at this date he was 
one of the few subscribers to the slowly issuing English edition of 
Rees’s Cyclopedia, to which he afterwards contributed valuable 
articles, to the benefit of the work and markedly to his own liter- 
ary reputation. 

The love of letters was, however, not limited to mere type ; but, 
ambitious of higher duties and occupations, by the kindness of his 
master his indentures were canceled, that he might pursue the 
career to which his taste urged him, and which, fortunately the 
easy circumstances of his then widowed mother rendered feasible, 
and he fitted himself for college under the charge of the learned 
preceptors, Rev. George Strebeck, and the classical Rev. John 
Uonroy, of Trinity, Dublin. He was thus enabled to enter an ad- 
vanced class of Columbia College, graduating in 1809, receiving 
his degree of A. M. in 1812. 

In 1807, while yet an undergraduate, he entered the office of the 
renowned Dr. Hosack, then in the prime of life and height of 
metropolitan reputation. ‘The remarkable assiduity, zeal, and un- 
tiring perseverance, which his late cotemporaries have noted with 
wonder, may be seen to be characteristic of the man, and no ocea- 
sional freak or exception, stimulated by a peculiar and remarkable 
ambition. Dr. Hosack gave his warm approbation to this assid- 
uous devotion, and stated that, “during the period of his profes- 
sional studies for four collegiate years, he never absented himself 
from a single lecture, nor attended one without making notes or 
abstracts on the subject taught by the lecturer.” ‘“ What an ex- 
ample is this,” well says Allibone’s very valuable Dictionary of 
American Authors, “to the students of the present day, and how 
great has been the reward in large stores of professional erudition, 
in public esteem, and national reputation, for the hours thus de- 
voted to the acquisition of useful knowledge !” 

In 1811 Dr. Francis received his degree of M.D., from the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, which had been established in 
1807, under the presidency of Dr. Romaine, and which had been 
reorganized, with Dr. Bard at its head. Frangis’s name was the 
first recorded on the list of graduates of the new institution. His 
thesis upon the wse of mercury was afterwards published in the 
Medical and Philosophical Register, and gained the author much 
reputation. It was full of medical research, and was the pioneer 
of the long train of writings and labors which has given so much 
eclat to his name. 
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With his professor, Dr. Hosack, he was much esteemed, who 
immediately proposed a medical copartnership, which flattering 
testimonial to his talents and acquirements was, of course, ac- 
cepted, and continued till 1820; and the fruits of which were not 
limited to his profession, but their names were united in many 
schemes for literary and social improvements. 

In compliment to his acquirements, Dr. Francis was appointed, 
in 1813, Professor of the Institutes of Medicine and Materia 
Medica, when the medical faculty of Columbia College and of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons were united; and shortly 
after his popularity with the students gained him the position of 
President of the Medico-Chirurgical Society, in which he suc- 
ceeded his friend, Dr. McNevin, whose biographical notice he fur- 
nished, but a few months prior to his death, for Gross’s American 
Medical Biography, just issued. 

As a TEACHER.—And now fairly began that life of labor and 
love conspicuous to the end of Dr. Francis’s career. A graceful 
though not eloquent talker, clear and cogent in his teachings, and 
free in his diverging utterances to catch up happy and remote cone 
ceits, he became a pleasing and popular lecturer. His whole soul 
was in his work. Between lecturing, visiting patients, and writ- 
ing for medical quarterlies, he was kept incessantly busy ; for at 
this time, besides his professorial duties, he was co-editor, with 
Hosack, of the American Medical and Philosophical Register, 
founded by them in 1820, and attending to the largest practice 
then in the city. The receipts from his profession were for many 
years $15,000; and considering the fact that at the time he com- 
menced practice the population of New York was but 68,000 souls, 
it may well be compared even with the apocryphal sums of more 
modern days. He taxed his energies beyond their strength. His 
friends advised him to visit Europe. He went to Europe, under- 
mined by toil and disease, and with the enthusiasm of his profes- 
sion, went hunting after the medical celebrities of the Old World. 
He became acquainted with Abernethy, Brewster, and Sir Astley: 
Cooper. For literary men his penchant showed itself thus early 
He saw and conversed with Byron, whose passionate verses and 
lyrical revelations of a dark, gloomy and restless life were the 
theme of every tongue. To Sir Walter Scott, the mighty magi- 
cian of romance, he was introduced, and he has since written a 
charming account of his visit to the Scottish bard and novelist. 
His pen while abroad was not unemployed, as during his stay he 
wrote several articles for Rees’s Cyclopedia, those on New York 
and Rush being the most memorable. ‘These articles contributed 
greatly to the literary and professional reputation of Dr. Francis, 
and perhaps were the seal required to convince the skeptical of his 
great natural and acquired powers; for at that period none abroad 
read an American book, nor at home believed in anything indige- 
nous. 

After extended travels in Europe, with visits to its most remark- 
able places, acquaintanceship with its renowned men, he returned 
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to this country, bringing with him renewed health, a fund of 
anecdote, reminiscence and valuable knowledge, most remarkable 
and unfailing. Those only who have enjoyed the delicious privi- 
lege of the unrestrained communications of personal friendship can 
fully recognize the benefits acquired by this transatlantic experience. 

Any narrowness of mind, so natural to one ignorant of all save 
the peculiarities of a provincial town, any petty conceit of home 
and its various productions, or eevn more snobbish idea that for all 
excellence we must look abroad—that none originated in our own 
country and nation—did any such feeling exist in the mind of Dr. 
Francis, ever after there was no evidence of it. Catholic, compre- 
hensive, discriminating and honest, with him the mind had no 
country, and literature and science were cosmopolitan. Before 
their possessors he bowed himself in deep respect, while the mere 
holder of sordid wealth, especially if ignobly gained, penuriously 
hoarded or profligately spent, he passed with the least possible 
recognition of their existence. As the poet Tuckerman has stated 
in his beautiful obituary, “For genius and worth he reserved his 
best sympathy, caring nothing for luxury, show, or riches. The 
society of an intellectual friend, the comfort of domestic love, the 
acquisition of a memorial of genius, the advancement of a patri- 
otic, charitable, scientific, or literary cause, were to him the great 
charm and privilege of life.” 

Upon the return of the young traveler to New York, with many 
choice works, the foundation of his now renowned library, he was 
appointed Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and in 1817, on the resignation of Dr. 
Stringham, he also succeeded to the department of Medical Juris- 
prudence. Two years later, in addition to his former duties, he 
also became Professor of Obstetrics, and filled this post till 1826, 
when he resigned, with his colleagues, Drs. Hosack, Mott, Mc- 
Nevin, and Mitchell. A majority of the faculty organized a new 
school, called the Rutger’s Medical College, in which Dr. F. held 
the chair of Obstetrics and Forensic Medicine. The classes were 
large and the success of the school most satisfactory, but in conse- 
quence of discussions and quarrels with the rival school, in which 
it is not necessary here to enter, by legislative enactment the 
school was dissolved, after a successful career of four years. With 
this ended Dr. Francis’s twenty years’ labor as a public teacher. 

As a Mepicat Writer.—His career as a writer was, however, 
far from finished, and, except in a professional way, but scarce 
begun. Up to this period, the following list enumerates the most 
labored and enduring of his writings: Articles in different medical 
periodicals on obstetrics, vitriolic emetics in the membranous stage 
of croup, Sanguinaria Canadensis, Iodine, the goitre of Western 
New York and Canada, on medical jurisprudence, yellow fever, 
death. by lightning, caries of the jaws of children, elaterium, ova- 
rian disease, &c. He has published an essay on the “ Use of Mer- 
cury” (Svo, New York, 1811); “Cases of Morbid Anatomy’”’ (4to, 
1814); “Febrile Contagion” (Svo, 1816); “Notice of Thomas 
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Eddy the Philanthropist” (12mo, 1823); “Denman’s Practice of 
Midwifery, with Notes” (Svo, 1825); “Address before the New 
York Horticultural Society” (1830) ; “Address before the Philo. 
lexian Society” (1831); “Letter on Cholera Asphyxia in 1932” 
(Sve, 1832); “Observations on the Mineral Waters of Avon” 
(1834). 

Of these, the doctor himself thought most highly of those on 
vitriolic emetics in croup, an original and successful practice on his 
part; those on croton oil, elaterium and iodine, which he intro. 
duced to the American community; and that dated London, 1816, 
in which he first noted the rare susceptibility of the human consti- 
tution to a. second attack of pestilential yellow fever ; but among 
the profession his erudite labors in editing the Midwifery of Den- 
man, far behind the present knowledge in this branch as it is in 
some respects, yet it is in itself so marked in its advance upon 
previous knowledge, and so greatly increased in value by the ex- 
pansive intellect of its American annotator, that it is very properly 
rebaptized Francis’s Denman, and will long remain an enduring 
monument of the profossional zeal, acumen, research and industry 
of its editor. 

Released from the mill-horse routine of professional duties, the 
doctor found time for the more congenial employment of the leisure 
which could be enjoyed in the intervals of an ever large profes- 
sional business. Not, like most men, relying upon a local, family 
practice, Dr. F’s clientel/e were the men of all climes and places, 
who, sojourning in the city, suddenly taken ill, sent for the physi- 
cian whose fame had penetrated into the remote quarters whence 
they came. He delivered numerous addresses before societies of 
all descriptions; among them, on Anatomy of Drunkenness, a 
Discourse before the New York Lyceum of Natural History (1841). 

In 1846, Dr. Francis united with Drs. Mott and Stearns in 
forming the New York Academy of Medicine. Owing to the ex- 
istence of numerous cliques among the members of the profession, 
the first President was selected from among those who were aloof 
from all such organizations; and accordingly, Dr. John Stearns, 
the discoverer of the parturient virtues of ergot, a comparatively 
recent resident, a man of considerable legislative ability, and the 
oldest practitioner in the city, was elected to fill this high office 
aad inaugurate the career of the Academy, and his term expiring 
by limitation, Dr. Francis, in 1847, was elected the second Presi- 
dent of the Academy, and again at a subsequent period when eli- 
gible by statute, was re-elected. He delivered several addresses 
before this body (1847-S-9), but his anniversary oration, the first 
of a series, since annually delivered by various members of the 
Academy, did much, by historic reminiscences and high-toned char- 
acter, to elevate the Academy to the important position it has held 
in this community and the country. Delivered in the old Taber- 
nacle—now itself become historical—the building, large as it was, 
could admit but a small portion of the crowds that were attracted 
by the fame of the speaker. It was estimated that 10,000 came 
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to listen, while the building held but 3,000 when completely 
full. : 

The pursuits of his early days were not forgotten, and in recog- 
nition, he delivered addresses, replete with historical associations, 
before the Typographical Society of New York “On Dr. Frank- 
lin” (1850), and “On the Publishers, Printers, and Editors of New 
York” (1859). 

The most elaborate of his historical recollections formed the 
subject of a double lecture before the New York Historical Society 
(1858), on “ Old New York, or Reminiscences of the last Sixty 
Years.” This was one of the happiest of his literary productions ; 
rich in reminiscence, minute in detail, humorous, quaint and genial, 
redolent with kind feeling, and pervaded throughout with the char- 
acteristic Bonhomie of the doctor, it will undoubtedly remain the 
most enduring of the productions of its erudite author. 

A memoir of an eccentric New Yorker, of some ability, descrip- 
tive of old New York, its appearance, and some of its most noted 
inhabitants, some discourses at Bellevue Hospital (of the Medical 
Board of which he was President ever since its present organiza- 
tion, and to which he was elected Honorary President when upon 
his death-bed), and some later memoirs of his old associates, Drs, 
MeNevin and Mitchell, complete the long and honorable list of the 
literary achievements of the illustrious deceased. 

Honors.—These various labors were not without recognition 
from the world. Besides those already alluded to, he had the high 
and rarely accorded honor of being chosen Foreign Associate of 
the Royal Medico-Chirurgical Society of London, and, with De 
Witt Clinton, member of the Wernerian Society of Edinburg, and 
other scientific associations abroad. In 1850 he received the de- 
gree of LL.D. from Trinity’ College, Hartford, Connecticut ; and 
in 1860 this honor was duplicated by his much esteemed Alma 
Mater, Columbia College, of this city. This distinction, so charily 
bestowed by Columbia, was feelingly welcomed by the recipient, 
who reflected back the honor conferred upon him; yet still the du- 
plex doctor continued to distribute his immemorial triplex pills. 
He was, from its foundation, President, and most actively engaged 
in promoting by every means in his power the noblest of modern 
charities, the Woman’s Hospital of this city; and a week before 
his death he was elected President of the State Inebriate Asylum, 
at Binghamton. It is believed he had in a state of advanced 
preparation the addresses to be delivered at the laying of the cor- 
ner-stone of the one, and the celebration of the completion of the 
other. It is to be hoped that these papers will not be lost; and I 
will suggest as a fitting compliment to the memory of the depart- 
ed, that if such addresses exist, they be read by the highly edu- 
cated and talented sons of him whose spirit will be with them on 
those eventful days. 

We have thus rapidly sketched the principal public literary in- 
cidents in Dr. Francis’s career. A few other more personal events 
are to be noted. In 1829, he was married to Miss Maria Eliza 
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Cutler; a union which not only united him with a family of ex. 
tended reputation, wide connection, and ample means, but which 
in itself was all that could be attained by mortals bélow. Those 
who are favored by the personal acquaintance with this bereaved 
widow well know how intimate was that union, how perfect was 
the assimilation of soul, and how entirely the life of the one was 
blended into that of the other. That Dr. Francis achieved al] 
that he did, is in no small degree owing to the opportunity afforded 
for the expansion of his genius, by the freedom from domestic 
cares, by the methodical disposition of household matters, by the 
relief from many of the annoyances, petty vexations, and harrass- 
ing disturbances incident to the life of a practicing physician, 
She it was who attended to the innumerable callers desirous of the 
doctor’s signature to petitions, influence with parties, or mere 
loungers, aiming only to pass off their vacant hours agreeably, 
She received his professional calls, arranged his numerous consul- 
tations, remembered the ages of the children in his practice, pro- 
vided virus, and saw that they were duly vaccinated. She attend. 
ed to the nightly calls, thus preventing the exposure which, to the 
doctor, was so apt to be followed by most serious laryngitis. I have 
necessarily alluded to these facts, because to them the doctor owed 
so much of the time which he used to such good purpose, and be- 
cause it seemed due to pay a passing tribute to the exemplary, 
devoted, genial, beloved woman, the pattern doctor’s wife. 

Three sons were the fruit of this happy union; boys that any 
parent might proudly claim as Cornelian jewels. One, alas! has 
preceded his father to the unknown world—taken away in the 
prime of life, in the first flush of earthly honors undoubtedly 
within his reach, conspicuous for unusul talents, unwonted attain- 
ments, kindly heart, and manly beauty; the cold tomb has early 
received this extraordinary promise, and the father and son are 
now reunited. 

As a Pusiic Beneracror.—Thus far we have performed but 
the easy task of cataloguing the perfected results of a life of three- 
score years and ten, in little more than a single point of view, and 
that a literary one. In this résumé no mention has been made of 
the ever-ready assistance rendered to the writers, historians, and 
orators of the time, many of whose sonorous periods have been 
pointed by his assistance, and their value enhanced and truthful- 
ness authenticated by his retentive memory; were these recog- 
nized, pages and chapters from many a noble work would pass to 
his credit. 

The labors in other directions—the encouragement by thought, 
personal attention, and personal influence, which have stimulated 
others in like situations, and which have resulted in glorious frui- 
tions—their record is to be found in the existence of many noble 
and beneficial institutions. Not referring to the New York Aca- 
demy of Medicine, the Binghamton Inebriate Asylum, or the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, already alluded to, we can see their fruits in the 
Historical Society, in which he officiated in its early days as libra- 
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rian and general director, whose ornate library building attests his 
energy, enriched as it is by treasures of almost antediluvian anti- 
quity, obtained in consequence of his untiring zeal and persistent 
entreaty. 

Large as is this enumeration, multitudinous and comprehensive 
as are the details, we feel that it altogether conveys but a poor 
idea of the mental powers of the man; and even when it is recog- 
nized that for very many years his daily sleep was only from two 
to four hours at the most, can we appreciate the indefatigable in- 
dustry which enabled him to compass so much. 

MenTaL ANALYsIS.—The faculty of industry, however, is a 
more common and less conspicuous gift than memory. This was, 
if not the pre-eminent, certainly the most astonishing, character- 
istic of the venerable deceased. Observation must have been 
almost as well marked among the cranial developments; for had 
he not noted the pimple upon the right ala of the nose, the scar on 
the left ear, or the want of a fifth brass button on one side of a 
green coat, as narrated by. Dr. Sims—had he not noticed these 
trifling peculiarities, how could he have recalled them twenty, and 
even forty, years afterwards? Indeed, he has stated that he was 
oppressed by the minutie of his remembrance, and that forgetful- 
ness would sometimes have been welcomed. 


“Through the shadowy past, 
Like a tomb-searcher, memory ran; 
Lifting each shroud that time had cast 
O’er buried hopes.” 


The readers of his varied works, and far more those who en- 
joyed his society, will ever remember the daguerreotype clearness 
with which he painted the portraits of the men of past times and 
bygone days. 

Nor was it solely forms and events that his tenacious memory 
held in its iron grasp; places and dates precise to the minute, and 
the exact sequence of long-past actions—so many wonderful ex- 
amples of this priceless gift are on record and in remembrance, 
that it is unnecessary to record them here. It was to this marvel- 
ous faculty that he owed much of his greatness. He never forgot 
the pages of science or poetry, the remarks of sages and philoso- 
phers; the appearance of objects were impressed upon his mem- 
ory, and stood out as plainly after years had rolled by, as do 
the tracks of birds, and the anatomical characteristic of the fern- 
leaf in the now everlasting rocks of the mountain. It was to this 
faculty that he owed the power of interesting, often instructing, 
even the most erudite in their own special branch of knowledge, 
by reference to the works of writers of past days, who, superseded 
by newer lights, had, with all their richness of detail, been thrust 
aside for newer gods. 

To industry and. memory add enthusiasm—perhaps the key to 
the former, and the assistant of the latter—certainly that which 
made the orator, the warm friend, the genial companion. ‘“What- 
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ever his head found to do, he did with his might:” was it the sim. 
ple greeting of a friend, or a distinguished stranger; was it the 
advocacy of a political opinion, the arrest of a murderous syill- 
milk traffic, a discussion on the communicability of yellow fever' 
or the erection of a charity, Dr. Francis’s whole soul was enlisted, 
and he stopped not at any obstacle. How his energetic greeting 
has cheered the heart of many a desponding doctor, fainting by 
the wayside, weary of the long days preceding tardy success! 
“My dear doctor,” he would say, “don’t despair, there is a great 
deal in you. Take care of your precious health ; that last produe- 
tion of yours has crowned you with immortal honor; you will be 
remembered when poor Dr. Francis is under the sod. Go on, my 
dear doctor; I see all you do, and what you can and will effect.” 
How cheering fell these gracious words upon the desponding ear! 
How many, while well knowing that there was a certain amount 
of exaggeration in these encouraging remarks, yet in his heart 
hoped, perhaps believed, that they were not all.exaggeration! and 
that half-thought, that hope, was a cordial to his disappointed soul. 
The reflection that the clear-sighted, the renowned Dr. Francis 
had uttered such like words as these—why, one could almost point 
to the very flag-stone where he once stood, and sunning in his 
presence, drank in his honeyed words. 

It was the enthusiasm flowing from his freshness of heart that 
belied his venerable looks. He was thus ever young; never too 
old to learn; never too old to teach; never too old to enter heart 
and soul, body and mind, laboriously and pecuniarily into any 
scheme for advancing the great interests of humanity, the good of 
his country, or the service of an individual. 

“He had a genuine public spirit, such as distinguished our early 
race of statesmen; he loved his country, he loved knowledge, he 
loved eminent men—his native city, institutions, characters and 
places—with the ardent feelings of an enthusiast, and the loyalty 
of a faithful citizen. It was this going out of a limited personal 
sphere—this identification of himself with what he admired and 
loved, that kept him morally alive to the last, and endeared hin 
to so many friends of widely different stations and pursuits. While 
men of letters sought encouragement in their lonely and often 
profitless toils from his active beneficence and warm praise, the 
ignorant and poor blessed him as a kind healer of their infirmities. 
In our age of material prosperity and self-absorption, this generous 
and genial type of character has become rare.”—['TUCKERMAN.] 

At Home.—If thus, in his public career, he appeared to be every 
inch a man, his true place was in his own house; in the old, long- 
to-be-remembered residence, whose solid walls, which had witnessed 
so much joy, and alas! in the death of his son, so profound a 
grief—which had welcomed the greatest of modern rulers, the 
orators, statesmen, poets, professional men of all grades, lands, and 
tongues, the fairest of earth’s creatures, poetesses, sculptors, paint- 
ers, sages, mere antiquaries, delving and collaborating historians, 
the great, and those to be renowned. Here the doctor was himself— 
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acting upon the spur of the moment, speaking the words which the 
occasion suggested; now to a blooming miss, anon to an academi- 
cian, to an astronomer, a conchologist, a foreign traveler, the 
discoverer of the North Pole; he advanced no theme which he 
could not discuss understandingly and elaborately—his mind, like 
a diamond from its numerous facets, showered streams of glowing, 
prismatic light, refracted and gorgeous, illuminating and developing. 
However erratic and wandering in his discourse, in home conversa- 
tions, or in the discussions of learned assemblies, he was ever 
luminous and interesting, like those divergent rockets, called 
“chasers” by the boys, which, though uncertain in their aim, and 
tortuous in their course, still flashing, carry the beams of new light 
into regions before darkened and obscure. 

Here was a home indeed. No matter whether at thegdearly 
cherished No. 1 Bond Street, in past days a residence considered 
almost palatial, and, with its associates, the end of a walk to see 
the-glories of New York architecture—or in the more modern 
structure of brown stone, with its plate glass, in 16th Street—the 
place was little; the home consisted in that cherished circle, into 
which came no bickerings, no heartburnings, no envies—the trans- 
lation from this to a world on high could scarcely seem abrupt. 

In his interior character, Dr. Francis was eminently lovely. 
Frequent inflammation of the larynx had given his voice a raucous 
tone, yet his kindly manner, and his warm smile of greeting, soon 
allayed the fears of children alarmed at his portly figure and his 
long gray hair, and clothes cut in the style of the fathers. 

PoLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS.—In regard to the great 
questions of the day, the doctor held strong conservative opinions. 
An old Whig of the Clay and Webster school, having no political 
ends to subserve, he saw no necessity for changing his views; but 
to the last opposed to the agrarian democratic views as developed 
by Cobb and floyd, he saw daily new reasons for the propriety of 
his actions in opposing the election of judges by ballot, in advo- 
cating a protective tariff, and the like. At the last Presidential 
election, fearing the results which have come upon our nation, he 
voted for the party ostensibly the Union party—Bell and Everett. 

In religious matters, in the conflict of views, he was, till within 
a few years, unsettled in his opinion respecting tenets and dogmas. 
Possessing among his friends clergymen of all denominations, 
recognizing in all devotional feeling and true religious actions, yet 
so divergent in their doctrinal views, the great problem of man’s 
present and future being was inexplicab]e. “I don’t comprehend 
it,” he said once to me, “ but it is clear enough to others; my cook 
and that chimney-sweep understand it; they have no doubts, no 
misgivings.” But the later years of his life were marked with 
more religious serenity, and he accepted in faith the fundamental 
doctrines of Christ. This uncertainty made him tolerant of the 
opinions of others; and while he could listen like a philosopher to 
the fanatical confidences of Genet, he opened the lecture-room of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons in Barclay Street to the 
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first Unitarian sermon ever preached in New York, by the pure- 
minded Channing, when intolerant bigotry had denied to this then 
feeble denomination-every hall in the city. 

His GeneraL Heattu.—During the long-protracted life of Dr. 
Francis, he enjoyed unusual health and vigor; although he had 
had the yellow fever and small-pox, and during his illness with the 
former he was comforted by the sight of his coffin, brought in to 
facilitate his removal; till, in the year 1823, he had a serious 
attack of laryngitis. He had been, prior to this first attack, 
unusually robust; and, naturally sanguineous, this disease assumed 
a most acute inflammatory.type. Educated in the old-school doc- 
trines, he practiced upon himself the views he had taught, and so 
earnestly defended ever afterwards, and during this illness had 
taken fgom his own arm a quantity of blood which has ever since 
been quoted as the most ultra carrying out of the depletory doctrine 
to a successful termination. On the 17th November, venesection 
to §xl.; evening, 3xx. 18th Nov., §xvj.; evening, §xvj. 19th 
Nov., 3xvj.; evening, 3xvj. 20th Nov., 3xvj. 22d Nov., §xij. 
Total, Zclij. Three or four days after, being still in a precarious 
condition, venesection was again repeated. Numerous less serious 
attacks occurred afterwards, and for which he bled himself more 
than one hundred and fifty times. The first great shock to his 
system was in consequence of the loss of his eldest son, before 
alluded to, from which sad dispensation he never fully recovered. 
His nervous system was again greatly disturbed by the excitement 
incident to the removal from Bond Street, where he had lived so 
long, to a more suitable residence, away from the turmoil of busi- 
ness, the noisy street, and the attendant dust and smoke filled air. 
For many weeks sleep seemed departed from his pillow, and in the 
week’s seven days he slept little more than as many hours. 

Last ILLNEss.—F rom this, however, he seemed to have quite 
recovered; for, when fairly settled in Sixteenth Street, cheerfulness, 
appetite, and vigor returned, and he again entered upon his usual 
life of activity and beneficence. Early in December last, he was 
seized with an ominous carbuncle upon his back, in the dorsal 
region, which attained to the magnitude of six inches in circumfer- 
ence; and when this had reached its maximum, a more huge one 
still made its appearance in the lumbar region, which swelled to 
the enormous dimensions of nine by seven inches. Coincidently, 
numerous smaller ones, from the size of a nut to that of a hen’s 
egg, appeared around. Such a mass of carbuncular disease never 
fell under the notice of his experienced attendants, Drs. R. H. 
Kissam, Valentine Mott, and W. H. Van Buren. 

While this disease progressed, an aphthous affection of the mouth, 
throat, fauces, and the entire mucous membrane, as far as the eye 
could reach, so disturbed his powers of eating, digestion, and 
assimilation, that starvation seemed imminent; but after some two 
weeks’ continuance this unpleasant symptom disappeared, and with 
the return-of a good appetite and the assimilation of nutritious 
food, it was hoped that he would be able to support the reparative 
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process now going on in the diseased parts. But while the hopes 
seemed about to be crowned by a successful issue, an abscess 
appeared in the popliteal space, and extended well up the posterior 
face of the thigh. After some days this was opened, and a large 
quantity of healthy pus withdrawn, with apparent relief. This 
additional drain upon his system was, however, too much for his 
constitution to sustain, and for several days before his final depart- 
ure he had frequent attacks of exhaustion, and nature was evidently 
sinking, till, in the course of the night of Thursday, it was apparent 
that he could not long survive. Serene and calm, as he had been 
during his whole illness, he expressed his entire resignation to the 
will of God, and met this trying hour with composure. Seeing his 
family gathered around his bedside, he said, “ It is a very solemn 
thing to see you all around me—how characteristic of an exit!” 
Shortly after, turning to his dear friend and attentive physician, 
Dr. Kissam, he said, “God bless you! Blessed be God! Blessed 
be Jesus Christ!” He then asked if he could turn over, and 
immediately after being assisted to do this, he said, “I’m gone! 
I’m dead!” These were his last words, for in less than three 
minutes from this time, at the close of nine weeks of great suffering, 
at a few minutes before three o’clock of Friday morning, February 
8th, Dr. John W. Francis calmly, and without a struggle, entered 
the unknown world. 


—— like a time-worn clock, 
His weary wheels of life at last stood still. 


Dr. Francis was essentially a representative man. Many looked 
upon him as a type of the Knickerbocker settlers of New Amster- 
dam, with whom it is seen he had no affinity; yet still his short, 
thick-set frame, which weighed about one hundred and ninety 
pounds, his straight-bodied coat and vest, his white neckerchief, 
broad-brimmed hat, inseparable cane, and gold spectacles, made a 
unity in look which fancy associates to the early Dutch settlers. 
This pleasant figure will be henceforward missed from our streets. 
To the medical profession his loss is irreparable. Among our 
silent members his ever-ready utterance, his quaint ideas and 
historical reminiscences, his polysyllabic, Johnsonian language, 
will no more be heard. He who was ever ready to say kind words 
of others now needs others to speak for him. ‘To the literary world 
his departure will be mourned. No needy writer ever failed to get 
his subscription and his influential name to his list; and if among 
the choice works which compose the large library he has lett 
behind there be found a few deserving to be called trash, be assured 
that his head did not select if his heart paid for them. It would 
be curious to know the number of books and mr dedicated 
tohim! They must exceed a hundred in number, of all characteis 
and descriptions; books of prose and poetry, on medicine and other 
sciences, pamphlets, and sheets of music. Within a year, one day’s 
issue of the ever-teeming press brought three inscribed to him in 
words of admiration and affection. 
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Finally, the poor will sadly miss him. It has been well said, 
“that beneath a lively and off-hand address” he kept a heart 
“open as day to melting charity.” His purse was never closed to 
the needy even in seeming, while his professional toils were freely 
given to soldiers who had battled for their country’s honor ; artists 
who had perhaps once been something, or belonged to the profes- 
sions of Cooke, Siddons, Garcia, De Begnis, Malibran, Sontag, or 
Grisi, whom he so much loved to see and hear; to the clergy of all 
denominations, to the sons of the sons of an old friend, or to a 
favorite household servant—these he attended, in larger numbers 
than any other professional man that I know, with a fidelity 
unsurpassed by that accorded to the wealthy and those in high 
positions, and whose tears of gratitude dropped upon his bier was 
all the return he received in this world. 

And what is the result we arrive at by this contemplation? We 
see on the one hand incessant devotion to duty, persistent toil, a 
kindly heart, a generous hand; and on the other a quiet mind, honor, 
the love of one’s fellows, the tears of the poor, the gates of heaven. 


Can that man be dead 
Whose spiritual influence is on his kind? 
He lives in glory; and his speaking dust 
Has more of life than half its breathing moulds. 


The’ Claims of Military Surgeons for Rank and Authority. 
LecturE I, Partll. By Franx H. Hamitton, M.D. 


It is with some reluctance that we shall call your attention to 
other subjects, having no very intimate relation to the general theme 
of our discourse, yet possessing a peculiar interest in their relations 
to the public service, the profession of medicine generally, and the 
medical gentlemen of the army. We allude to the subjects of rank 
and of authority. 

Ever since the establishment of a medical department in connex- 
ion with armies, or until within a very recent period, it has been 
customary to consider and hold the medical officers, of whatever 
grade; as subordinate to the other branches of the service—confer- 
ring upon them neither rank nor authority in any case. The prac- 
tice has been thought to be unjust to an honorable profession, and 
of doubtful utility to the public interest; and from time to time the 
subject has been pressed upon the consideration of the various 
governments by distinguished army surgeons, both in this country 
and upon the continent of Europe, whose representations have had 
the effect, in many cases, of bringing about certain manifest im- 
provements, although they have failed anywhere to accomplish 
all that is desired. 

In relation to rank, probably the most decided step in advance 
has been made in our own country by the Act of Congress approved 
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Feb. 11, 1847, which declares that “the rank of the officers of the 
Medical Department of the Army shall be arranged upon the same 
basis which at present determines the amount of their pay and 
emoluments: Provided, that medical officers shall not in virtue of 
such rank be entitled to command in the line or other staff depart- 
ments of the army. 

This was a well considered and enlighted act of legislation, in- 
tended toremove the medical officers from that position of subordina- 
tion where they had so long been subject to petty annoyances, and 
even to the insults of inferior officers of the line, and to secure for 
them those courtesies, and that respect, which they had a right to 
claim. It conferred no authority to command, nor any privileges 
which one gentleman ought ever to hesitate to concede to another; 
but it is well known that, from the time of the passage of the act 
until the present moment, a few officers of the army and navy have 
persistently refused to recognize its obligations, and that they 
habitually and openly violate both its spirit and its letter. 

We wish especially to exonerate from this charge the great body 
of the army and navy officers, by whom the medical officers have 
been uniformly treated with the greatest courtesy. The'exceptions, 
however, have been found to be sufficiently numerous, in which the 
officers of the line have refused to comply with the law, to call forth 
repeated remonstrances from the surgeons, and to render it proper 
in the opinion of Surgeon-General Lawson to issue a circular, re- 
commending to medical officers a conciliatory but decided stand, 
reminding them that “encroachments promptly met will be more 
promptly checked; while any evidence of irresolution, or want of 
confidence in the correctness of their position, might lead to further 
aggression.” 

We understand those who refuse a compliance with the law to 
say, in justification, that surgeons are non-combatants, and that to 
combatants alone, upon whom, they afirm, rest the hazards and 
responsibilities of war, rightly belong its honors. 

This distinction has been made before, and it has been the con- 
stant pretext for opposition to the conferring of rank upon medical 
officers; yet we deny that it has any foundation in fact, and it is 
plainly calculated, if it is not intended, to depreciate our position 
and to underrate our services. Says Dr. Tripler: “The old dis- 
tinction between combatants and non-combatants, as applied to the 
medical officer, has been roughly handled, and in not a few instan- 
ces scouted as absurd by officers of the highest rank in the British 
army.” In our own army they are the only officers of the adminis- 
trative branches of the general staff whose duties require them to 
be present on the field of battle. In the brilliant campaign of Gen. 
Scott in Mexico, the medicak staff was the only one that had an 
ofticer killed or wounded. No officer of the Quartermaster, or Sub- 
sistence Department, was either killed or wounded. To any one 
who understands the meaning of terms, and the duties of these 
departments, to call one of them combatant in contradistinction to 
the other, as a pretext for conferring military rank upon that one 
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and denying it to the other, is simply absurd. We may say as 
Cicero did of the Roman augurs: “ We cannot see how two men, 
maintaining that opinion, can look each other in the face without 
laughing.” Dr. Tripler properly adds: “ Inveterate habit in the 
abuse of terms has drifted us thus far unresistingly with the notion 
that the Commissary of Subsistence, who purchases provisions in 
Cincinnati for the subsistence of the soldiers, is a combatant, while 
a medical officer is officially a non-combatant.” 

If exposure to hardship and danger is to be the ground upon 
which rank is to be conceded to officers of the army or of the navy, 
we think the claim of the medical officers may be easily determined. 
The medical officers are exposed to the same hardships on the 
march or in cantonment as the officers of the line; and while the 
latter have to incur the hazards of battle only occasionally, perhaps 
but once in a campaign, the former may be said to be doing battle 
daily, being constantly subjected to the dangers of pestilence by 
their exposure to the contagions and infections of crowded and un- 
wholesome hospitals. We have not the statistics before us upon 
which to base a positive statement, but we entertain little doubt 
that, were the facts known, it would-be found that in proportion to 
the number employed in any campaign, the number of deaths, or of 
invalided in the medical staff, by the ordinary casualties and 
exposures of the service, is greater than in any other department. 

But as compared with the quartermaster or subsistence officers, 
the hazards of the medical officers are undeniably greater. The 
services of the first are never required upon the field; while the 
surgeons are expected to accompany their respective regiments 
until the action commences—and then only to retire to some posi- 
tion of comparative, but not absolute safety. The instances upon 
record in which medical officers have been wounded and killed upon 
the field of battle, when in discharge of their appropriate duties, 
are numerous. In savage warfare very little respect is usually paid 
to any theoretical distinctions between combatants and non-com- 
batants; and in civilized warfare the distinction is by no means 
constantly observed by an excited and disorderly soldiery. 

Surgeon Dunigan, writing from the Crimea during the siege of 
Sevastopol, states: “ Already one medical officer has been killed 
and two or three wounded. The first, Mr. O’Leary, Assistant- 
Surgeon of the 68th Regiment of Light Infantry, was actually cut 
in two by a cannon-ball while in the act of assisting a wounded 
seaman. It is only to be wondered at that more casualties have 
not occurred among the medical officers, for during the heat of the 
fire they are constantly called from place to place, running along 
the batteries, through the line of fire, in quest of the wounded. 
During the second bombardment this peripatetic system was very 
trying and fatiguing, for the soil was heavy and tenacious from the 
torrents of rain that then deluged the trenches; and instances oc- 
curred where officers’ boots drew off while running along to assist the 
wounded**** On the whole,” he remarks, “ this trench duty is 
yery trying and hazardous ; and in performing it, the medical men 
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run the same dangers, if not more, certainly not less, than the 
executive officers, who are generally stationary in a battery, while 
the medical officer, as ubiquitous as possible, is rushing in all 
directions to succor the wounded.”* 

Dr. Jarvis, surgeon in the U.S. Army, in a letter dated Oct., 
1846, describing the attack upon Montery, says: The nearest and 
only shelter that presented itself to me for the wounded, falling 
every moment under a most destructive fire, was a quarry pit, four 
or five feet in depth, and the same in breadth. Several of these 
were contiguous, and to them I directed the wounded to be carried. 
By stooping we were protected from the shots, which, however, 
became every moment thicker, owing to the fact that our troops 
had by this time advanced within range of the enemy’s fire, 
and the moment they perceived a party of men bringing the 
wounded to us, they directed all their guns upon it. I had already 
performed one amputation, and was peparing for a second, when 
two or three fugitives rushed into the pit, falling over the wounded 
that lay there crowded together, saying that a large body of lancers 
were approaching. So little credit did I attach to their report, 
which I ascribed rather to their fears than to the actual presence 
of this dreaded description of troops, that I never raised my eyes 
to observe them, which circumstance doubtless saved us all. Had 
I been discovered, all would have been massacred, as in their head- 


long fury they would neither have moe to ascertain our char- 


acter or profession, nor have paid much respect to our patients. 
Several soldiers who had sought an adjoining pit, with an officer, 
were slain.” 

Several times, subsequently, during the engagement, Dr. Jarvis 
was compelled to change his quarters, owing to the constant and 
heavy fire which was kept upon the parties approaching with the 
wounded, whenever they were discovered by the enemy. And 
although it is true that the ambulance flag is generally respected, 
yet this, with many other similar examples to which we are pre- 
pared to refer, sufficiently shows that the exceptions are not rare. 

The life of Larrey was frequently exposed to the most imminent 
hazards upon the field of battle. At Waterloo he was taken pris- 
oner, and was upon the point of being shot, atter having been 
robbed of his watch and purse, when he was recognized by a Prus- 
sian surgeon, and his life saved. 

We wish, moreover, to remind the officers of the executive de- 
partment of the army, that while there are many points of antag- 
onism between their duties and those of the medical department, 
there are also some points of parallelism, and such as ought to 
suggest a sympathy and fraternity of feeling. If bravery is a 
quality of excellence in those who call themselves the “fighting 
men,” when have medical men, either in or out of the army, shown 
themselves cowards? Not at Norfolk; not at Sandusky; not at 
Bellevue ; nor anywhere else, so far as we know. Napoleon always 





*N. Y. Jour. Med., vol. 15, 2d series, p. 424, from Med. Times & Gazette. 
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called his medical officers “my brave surgeons;” and we believe 
that no class is less amenable to the charge of cowardice than med- 
ical men generally. They are trained in a Spartan school, under, 
if we may so term it, a law of ethics which allows no man to tum 
his back upon danger. Whatever may be the peril, they are ex- 
pected to go wherever their services are hs They make no 
great ado about it; nor are their names often mentioned in the 
official reports; and still less often are they breveted for soldier- 
like conduct; yet they go, wherever they are called, quietly about 
their business, alone or in small detachments, in rain and in snow, 
by night and by day, on the march and on the bivouc, through 
watchfulness, and fasting, and fatigue, into the midst of malaria, 
contagion, and battle. 

We challenge any man to-day to point us to an educated physi- 
cian who has fled at the approach of pestilence, or who has hesi- 
tated to enter the trenches, or to face the batteries, if required to 
do so, in the performance of his legitimate duties. Even when the 
strict letter of his instructions forbade his exposure, the medical 
officer has seldom been backward to accept any duty which the 
exigency seemed to impose upon him. 

In this way fell, at the terrible slaughter of El Molino-del-Rey, 
on the 8th of September, 1847, my own beloved pupil, Geo. Wm. 
Roberts, Assistant-Surgeon in the Fifth Regiment U. S. Infantry. 
Having received from the Staff Surgeon no authority to retire, (an 
omission which, in the confusion of the onset, may be readily ex- 
plained), he continued at the head of his regiment until nearly all 
the officers had fallen, when he begged permission from Capt. Ham- 
ilton, who was at that moment disabled by a wound in the shoul- 
der, to be allowed to lead the broken column. Permission was 
granted, there being no officer of the line left to succeed in the 
command; and in a moment after Roberts received a wound through 
his head which proved fatal; but his death did not occur until 
several days after the battle, and when he had received at the 
hands of his comrades all the attention and care which their affec- 
tion for him could suggest. 

It is with pleasure that we refer those who deny the medical 
officers such courtesies as a law of Congress has instructed the 
officer of the line to observe, to the views of one who is in no way 
connected with the medical profession, and whose opinions, from 
the position of isolation and independerice which he occupies, will 
be entit'ed to respect. Lord Dalhousie, in a memoir upon th 
Medical Service, appended to the Report of the Parliamentary 
Committee, remarks as follows: 

« There are several particulars in which the Medical Service, as 
a body, lies under great disadvantages, and which they regard, 
justly in my opinion, as grievances that ought to be removed. 
refer to the inequality which now prevails between the position of 
a medical officer and that of his brother officers, in respect of pen- 
sion, honor, and rank. I respectfully submit that such inequalities 
are founded on no sound grounds of justice, expediency, or policy ; 
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no valid reason ever. has been, or can be, alleged for maintaining 
them. Their effect is to depress the spirit of the medical officers, 
to depreciate a profession and class of service which ought to be 
held in the utmost respect, and supported equally from motives of 
prudence and gratitude. 

“But the most galling, the most unmeaning, and purposeless reg- 
ulations by which a sense of inferiority is etal upon medical 
officers, is by the refusal to them of substantive rank. ‘The surgeon 
and assistant-surgeon rank invariably with captain and lieutenant, 
but the rank is only nominal; whenever medical officers and others 
are brought together on public duty, the former have no rank at 
all, and the oldest surgeon on the list must, in such case, range 
himself below the youngest ensign last posted to a corps. 

“It is impossible to conceive how such a system as this can 
have been maintained so long on the strength of no better argu- 
ment than that it has been, and therefore ought to be! It is im- 
possible to imagine what serious justification can be offered for a 
system which, in respect to external position, postpones service to 
inexperience, cunning to ignorance, age to youth; a system which 
gives a subaltern who is hardly free from his drill, precedence over 
his elder, who perhaps has served through every campaign for 
thirty years; a system which treats a member of a learned profes- 
sion, a man of ability; skill, and experience, as inferior in position 
to a cornet of cavalry, just entering on his study of the pass and 
audit regulations: a system, in fine, which thrusts down grey- 
headed veterans below beardless boys.” 

The only remaining point to which we wish to call your atten- 
tion is the amount of authority vested in the medical officers of the 
army, with a view to a consideration of the question whether it is 
sufficient for the purposes intended; and we may say at once, that 
it is the almost unanimous opinion of the army surgeons that it is 
not sufficient unless the medical officers have complete control of 
the medical department; in the same manner and to the same ex- 
tent, that the officers of the corps of engineers control their depart- 
ment. In this opinion the writer fully concurs. 

The objections to the conference of authority upon medical offi- 
cers are the same which have been urged against medical rank; 
and in addition to these it has been claimed, that to divide or dis- 
tribute authority, is to destroy the unity and power of the army, 
and that it is essentially destructive of all military discipline. 
The first of these objections has already been sufficiently eonsid- 
ered, and the seeond is very well disposed of by Dr. Tripler in a 
few words: “The dogma of the necessary alternate of command- 
ing or being beams. | that has been the fruitful source of so 
many mischiefs, and is at the root of the perinaey | of securing the 
efficient co-operation of the different professions that are now com- 
bined in the organization of the army, has had its practical refuta- 
tion demonstrated in our service by the experience of almost half 
acentury. The law forbids the exercise of command, out of their 
corps, to the officers of the engineers. Still they are not subject 
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to the orders of their juniors in the line. They cannot command, 
nor are they commanded except by a superior; and what has been 
the result of this assumed military heresy? Let the world pro- 
duce their superiors as an efficient and scientific corps! Their 
independence of all outside interference, and their being exclusively 
intrusted with the means of performing their own duties, have 
made them what they are, and the country has reaped the advant- 
ages of its wise legislation in regard to them. This is the only 
corps in the army that has any analogy with the medical, as re- 
gards scientific acquirements, speciality of function, peculiarity of 
administration, and claims to independence of action, because it is 
not at all understood or comprehended by any other department.”* 

We conclude then, that to the medical -officers ought to be in- 
trusted the complete control of the medical department, because 
upon the preservation of the health of the troops depends in a 
great measure the success of every expedition; because no others 
than medical men are, by their education and habits, qualified to 
perform this duty ; because no one else is competent to decide upon 
the proper location of a hospital, its construction, ventilation, or 
general arrangement; no one else can determine what is necessary 
for the sick, in the. way of diet, clothing, medicines, ete.; no one 
else knows when rooms are overcrowded, and are in danger of be- 
coming pestilential, or when patients can be removed with safety. 
In short, because officers of the executive department, from the 
entirely distinct nature of their pursuits, whatever they may be- 
lieve to the contrary, do actually know as little of hygiene, medi- 
cine, and surgery, as they do of engineering. Because, moreover, 
medical men are supposed to be qualified, they are appointed for 
this express purpose, and because, without authority, they are un- 
able to carry out their own views, and it is impossible, therefore, 
that the public service can receive the full benefit of their ability. 

Fortunately recent events in the Crimea and in Turkey have 
furnished an opportunity to test, in some degree, the relative value 
of the two systems as applied directly to the medical department. 

The French army sanitary system is exceedingly complicated, 
and its details are made out in the most elaborate manner, nothing 
is left to conjecture, every duty is defined sovexplicitly that there 
can be no chance of error.. As to authority #6 deviate from these 
rules, they have none. Each hospital is placed under the charge 
of an officer of the line, called the Military Intendant, whose only 
qualification for this position is that he possesses military rank, 
by virtue of which he is entitled to command. The medical officer 
merely prescribes and makes surgical operations, dresses wounds, 
and suggests. He cannot command the most subordinate attaché 
of the wards. He cannot, in theory, order a nurse to dispense a 
medicine, or a sick soldier to leave his bed, except through the 
Military Intendant. 





* American Medical Gazette. Introductory Lecture on Surgery. By 
Charles 8. Tripler, M.D., U.S. A. (1848.) 
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In the British service, the system is much less elaborate, and 
there is much less precision in the rules which govern its details. 
So that, to the casual observer, it seems imperfect, and contrasts 
unfavorably with the French system; but the British surgeons are 
permitted to exercise a certain ameunt of authority over their own 
department, such as is not allowed to the French surgeons. 

In the allied expedition against Russia, of 1856, the British 
medical officers had authority to command over the hospital order- 
lies, the nurses, and the apothecaries. He was permitted to regu- 
late the general hospital police, to give orders, and to enforce their 
execution in relation to the hygiene, medication, and subsistence of 
the sick. 

The result, fairly traceable to these insignificant, but as every 
medical man knows them to be, important practical differences, 
was that the English army closed their campaign with a loss, by 
death or invaliding, of less than one-third of their troops, while the 
French had lost more than one-half of their whole number. 

It must be understood also, that by far the largest proportion of 
those who died or were invalided in these campaigns were thus 
lost to the service by epidemics, such as the cholera, dysentery, 
ete., which were in a great measure capable of prevention. The 
proportion lost by wounds received in battle was very small, prob- 
ably not more than one in ten or fifteen. 

Whether, as more than one writer has intimated, the French 
were compelled to make a hasty peace, because their forces were 
broken and disheartened by the progress of disease amongst them, 
we are not prepared to say; but however this may be, it is certainly 
capable of mathematical demonstration that without large addi- 
tional conscriptions, and we may add, some change in the condition 
of the sanitary police of the army, the emperor would have been 
compelled soon to close the war on the part of France by a dis- 
graceful retreat, 

M. Baudens does not hesitate to declare the imperfection of the 
French regulations as contrasted with those of their English ally, 
and to intimate the real source of their.own misfortunes. “The 
English hospitals,” he remarks,” “were remarkable for cleanliness. 
We have seen that this quality did not exist in ours. The‘differ- 
ence is partly due to the higher and more independent military 
position which the English surgeon holds, and which entitles and 
enables him to exercise greater authority in hygienic meastres. 
His ordinary sick-diet table is more ample and varied than the 
French, and the surgeon can order what extras he thinks proper 
for the sick. Indeed, the English camp was abundantly supplied 
with stores and comforts of all kinds; to which circumstance is to 
be ascribed its preservation from the scurvy and typhus in 1856.” 

To the crowding of sick tents and huts into a confined area, in 
opposition to the protests of the army surgeons, both in the Crimea 
and at Constantinople, this writer ascribes the persistence of the 
cholera, and the prevalence and ravages of typhus and hospital 
gangrene. The army intendants and the medical officers enter- 
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tained wholly different opinions as to what constituted overcrowd. 
ing. The intendence functionaries “adhered to the strict letter of 
the military rule: so long as the patient had the regulation allow. 
ance of cubic feet, overcrowding was an impossibility ; while phy- 
sicians saw it to exist from the moment when disease was aggra. 
vated, and its fatality augmented by reason of too many sick being 
congregated within a given space.” 

What can be more conclusive? Admitting that some minor em- 
barrassments might arise from an occasional collision of authority 
between co-ordinate branches; still is it not too plain to allow of a 
doubt, that to subordinate a department, with which are intrusted 
such vast interests to a department wholly unacquainted with its 
duties, is to put the whole army in extreme peirl, and to place the 
results of the expedition almost upon the hazards of a die. 

The position which we assume, however, is that, so far as expe- 
rience goes, there is no evidence that by rendering certain depart- 
ments of the army co-ordinate the danger of collision is increased. 
On the contrary, we believe that by this method alone can collision 
be effectually prevented. They will have less contact, either per- 
sonal, ceremonial, or official—consequently, we believe, there will 
be less jarring, less jealousy, less crimination, and more faithful 
service. 

We trust, for the sake of humanity, that the War Department 
at Washington will listen to the respectful suggestions which are 
constantly being made by experienced army surgeons upon this 
subject; and that these suggestions will receive from them early 
and earnest consideration. 


Doctors. 


“ Dulce est desipere in loco,” says Horace. Whether a little chat 
about Doctors may or may not be strictly in place in a leading 
article, it is quite certain that a good book is a very pleasant 
companion in a railway-carriage. So at least we found Mr. Jeaff- 
reson’s “ Book about Doctors,” last week, when an appreciative 
patient called us into the Midland counties; and so may any of 
our readers who make a trial of it, either on the rail, or in a snug 
brougham, or in an easy-chair before the bright fire, after the day’s 
work is over, while the smiling wife supplies the fragrant tea and 
joins in the mirth caused by some of the good stories about Doctors, 
of which the book is full. Eazperto crede, or, still better—not to 
forsake the Latin Grammar in our quotations—ez uno disce omnes,— 
let our readers judge of the book from a few specimens. We may 
pass over the days of physicians’ canes and barbers’ poles, when— 


“Each son of Sol, to make him look more big, 
Had on a large, grave, decent, three-tail’d wig;” 


and silk-coated, lace-ruffled physicians went about on horseback, 
“sitting sideways on foot-cloths, like women,” the hands carried 
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in a large fur muff, to keep them “warm, and delicate of touch,” 
and so to be able to discriminate to a nicety the qualities of the 

ulse. But we may glance at the “little coach and two horses” of 
the Restoration, and the chariot and four, or sometimes six horses, 
thought indispensable in the reign of Queen Anne; then figure to 
ourselves Jenner as a type of the booted and spurred country 
Doctor of the last century, galloping about Gloucestershire, “dressed 
in a blue coat and yellow buttons, buckskins, well-polished jockey- 
boots, with handsome silver spurs,’”’ wearing a broad-brimmed hat, 
and carrying a smart whip,—altogether very unlike the bronze 
personage now sitting in Trafalgar Square. 

We pass all this, and come down to our own time, when the 
“little coach” is revived in the form of the “ natty brougham,” and 
the early struggles, and screwing, and scraping, by which it is 
maintained, are recounted. We have heard of some such things 
before, but the following are new to us :— 

“Who has not heard of the dashing Doctor who taught singing 
under the mustachioed and bearded guise of an Italian Count, at a 
young ladies’ school at Clapham, in order that he might make his 
daily West-end calls, between three P. M. and six P. M., in a well 
built brougham, drawn by a fiery steed from a livery stable? 
There was one noted case of a young physician, who provided 
himself with the means of figuring in a brougham during the May- 
fair morning, by occupying the box, and condescending to the gait 
and duties of a flyman, during the hours of darkness. It was the 
same carriage at both a of the four-and-twenty hours. He 
lolled im it by daylight, and sat on it by gaslight. The poor 
fellow’s secret was discovered by his forgetting himself on one 
oceasion, and jumping ¢m when he ought to have jumped on, and 
jumping on when he ought to have jumped zz.” 

Let us pass by Phreas, Linacre, Kaye or Caius, and Mayerne, 
and look on Aubrey’s picture of Harvey “of the lowest stature, 
round-faced, olivaster (like wainscot) complexion; little eie— 
round, very black, full of spirit; his haire black as a raven, but 
quite white twenty years before he died ;” and then think of the 
great discoverer riding on “horseback with a foot-cloath to visit 
his patients, his man following on foot, as the fashion then was,” 
and as “ very cholerique,” in his younger days wearing “a dagger 
(as the fashion then was); but this Doctor would be apt to draw 
out his dagger upon every slight occasion.” This was too charac- 
teristic to pass over, as we do the men of the Elizabethan era— 
Bulleyn, a relation of the unfortunate Anne Boleyn—Butts—their 
successors, Sir Thomas Browne, his son, grandson, and Sir Kenelm 
Digby,—and come to the three men whose lives bridge over the 
uncertain period between old Empiricism and modern Science,— 
Sydenham, Hans Sloane, and Heberden. But all these, the Royal 
Society in their time, and the great quarrel between the Physicians 
and Apothecaries, we have also to pass over for stories more 
attractive. Radcliffe and his rivals afford us some notes about the 
very interesting subject of Fees. Taking more than twenty 
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guineas a day at the end of his first year in town; getting 500 
guineas for curing Lord Portland of a diarrhea; 1000 guineas from 
Queen Mary for attending the infant Duke of Gloucester in an 
attack of convulsions, and 1600 guineas for going to see Lord 
Albemarle at Namur; and, calculating the difference in the value 
of money then and now, the banker’s book must have been a very 
pa one at the year’s end; and one can understand how Oxford 
1as profited by the Radcliffe Library, Infirmary, Observatory, and 
Traveling Fellowships. <As to the eighteenth century Physicians— 
Friend, Gibbons, Fordyce, Beauford, and Barrowby, who thought 
“temperance a vice that hadn’t even the recommendation of a 
transient pleasure,” and the stories of their gluttony and drunken. 
ness—we should read of them with absolute disgust did they not 
serve to compare the habits of the present day with theirs, with 
more satisfaction than the fees the topers received, with those of 
our own day. The “ cacoethes donandi” is not a besetting vice of 
this age. Patients now manifest enfeebled powers in other ways, 
although some high-minded men are obliged to resist, like Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s friend, who said, “I wonder at my moderation.” 
‘Those who wish to be paid fairly are often obliged to act upon the 
motto, ‘ Accipe dum dolet”—*“ take your fee while your patient is 
in pain.” As curiosities in the fee way, we may record that of 
Henry Atkins, who received £6000 from James the First, for 
going to Scotland to attend Charles the First, when an infant; 
Louis the Fourteenth, who gave his Physician and Surgeon 75,000 
crowns each for one operation; Dr. Dimsdale, who was once Mem- 
ber for Hertford, who got £12,000, and -£500 a year for life, for 
going to Russia to inoculate Catherine, besides the rank of Baron 
of the Empire. The Austrian Emperor Joseph made his Physician, 
Quarin, a Baron, and gave him a pension of £2000 a year. Hear 
Mr. Jeaffreson : 

“Cynics have been found in plenty to rail at Physicians for 
loving their fees; and one might justly retort on the cynics that 
they love nothing but their fees. Who doesn’t love the sweet 
money earned by his labor—be it labor of hand or brain, or both! 
One thing is sure—that Doctors are underpaid. The most success- 
ful of them in our own time get far less than their predecessors of 
any reign, from Harry the Eighth downwards. And for honors, 
though the present age has seen an author raised to the peerage, 
no’precedent has as yet been established for ennobling eminent 
Physicians and Surgeons.” 

This question of fees reminds us of the sums some Quacks, male 
and female, have extracted from their victims or dupes. Mesmer 
received in Paris in one year £16,000; Mrs. Stephens and her 
£5000 grant are well known. Her contemporary, Mrs. Mapp, or 
“Crazy Sally,” are less so, and Mr. Jeaffreson’s very curious 
accounts of her, and of Quack Oculists, the Taylors, of Graham 
and his “Temple of Health,” are very curious. Only thirty years 
ago, St. John pt “showed me his pass-book with his bankers, 
Sir Claude Scott & Co., displaying a series of credits from J uly, 
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1829, to July, 1830, or a single year’s operations, to the extent of 
£13,400.” 

Any Book about Doctors would of course be incomplete without 
something about Quacks; so Mr. Jeaffreson tells us of Saffold, the 
great Quack of Charles the Second’s time; of Sir William Reade, 
Queen Anne’s Quack Oculist; and of her other “sworn Oculist,” 
Grant, the Anabaptist tinker. 


“Her Majesty, sure, was in a surprise, 
Or else was very short-sighted ; 
When a tinker was sworn to look after her eyes, 
And the mountebank, Reade, was knighted.” 


Then we come to the Quacks of the last century, and the first 
Hydropath, the Rev. John Hancock, D. D., Rector of St. Marga- 
ret’s, Lothbury, the Loutherbourgs, Myersbach, Katerfelto, and a 
host of other Quacks. But we must leave these gentry, and return 
to the Doctors. 

The connections of the Medical Profession with the aristocracy 
are illustrated by the “unpleasant old scamp” Monsey, the great- 
grandfather of our ex-Chancellor, Lord Cranworth. Sir Hans 
Sloane’s daughter became Lady Cadogan by marriage; the Earl 
of Westmoreland married one of Dr. Saunders’ daughters; Lord 
Combermere married the daughter of Dr. Gibbings, of Cork. As 
instances of sons of medical men who have risen to the Peerage, 
we have Lord Sidmouth, son of Dr. Addington, of Reading; Lord 
Denman, son of Dr. Denman, the Accoucheur; and the present 
Lord Kingsdown, who is grandson of the late Dr. Pemberton, of 
Warrington. No Physician who has not left his original profession 
for politics or the Law Courts has yet reached the House of Lords. 
Sylvester Douglas, the Apothecary, obtained an Irish Peerage and 
the title of Lord Glenbervie, by long party service in the House of 
Commons; and Henry Bickersteth—the late Lord Langdale— 
practiced medicine until he was twenty-eight years old, and was 
not called to the bar until he was thirty-one. ‘Twenty-five years 
afterwards he was created a Peer. He married a daughter of Lord 
Oxford, to whom he had formerly been traveling medical attendant. 
Talking of marriages, there was Sir Lucas Pepys, who married the 
Countess de Rothes; Sir Henry Halford, whose wife was a daugh- 
ter of the eleventh Lord St. John of Belsoe; Sir John Hill, who 
married a daughter of Lord Ranelagh; and Sir Hugh Smithson, 
who “won the greatest prize ever made by an Ausculapius in the 
marriage market.” He “won the hand of Percy’s proud heiress, 
and was created Duke of Northumberland.” He practiced an an 
Apothecary in Hatton-garden, but married the heiress in 1740: he 
was created Duke of Northumberland in 1766. 

Here this gossip must end. Those who wish for more of the 
same sort, & some much better, must turn to the book which Mr. 
Jeaffreson ‘has provided, with the assistance of Dr. Munk, the 
learned Librarian of the College of Physicians, and of Dr. Diamond, 
who, as we well know, and Mr. Jeaffreson says, “ unites the graces 
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of a scholarly mind, an enthusiasm for art, and the fascinations of 
a generous nature.” A generous appreciation of generosity is 
shown in the following passage, with which we conclude : 

“ Of the generosity of Physicians one need say nothing, for there 
are few who have not experienced or witnessed it; and one had 
better say nothing, as no words could do justice to such a subject, 
This writer can speak of at least one poor scholar, to whose sick- 
bed Physicians have come from distant quarters of the town, day 
after day, never taking a coin for their precious services, and 
always, in their graceful benevolence, seeming to find positive 
enjoyment in their unpaid labor.”—Med. Times and Gazette. 


Absinthe Drinking in France. 


Fashion holds despotie sway in every phase of life. The drink- 
ing customs of nations yield to it. With us, hard cider has given 
way to lager beer, and in France, wine has been replaced by ab- 
sinthe. A correspondent of a New York paper, writing from Paris, 
says: 

The frightful effects caused by absinthe drinking in France are 
just now exciting a good deal of interest in the ears Srl fraternity. 
Absinthe is drank in immense quantities by all classes -of society 
in Paris. In front of the magnificent cafés in the boulevards, be- 
tween three and five o’clock in the afternoon, hundreds of gentlemen 
may be seen sitting, mixing and sipping this villainous green liquor, 
which is taken by way of an appetizer before dinner. Workmen 
drink it in the low, corner establishments of the “ marchands de 
vin.” In different portions of the city are establishments which 
are crowded from morning till night, in which the sale of absinthe 
is made a “specialty,” and where nothing else is sold. Ladies of 
high families are reported to have yielded to its fascination. It 
has been exported, and is used to an enormous extent in all the 
French colonies, and statistics of exportation show *fhat immense 
quantities of it are sent to America; and it may not, therefore, be 
nninteresting to learn something about the composition and effects of 
this seductive liquor, which, from the actual irresistible power which 
it wields over its victims, as well from the similarity of its effects 
and the general and increasing popularity it has acquired, may not 
improperly be called the “opium of the west.” 

What wt is made of. —In a eae recently read before the Acade- 
my of Medicine of Paris, M. Motet, a physician, who has evidently 
devoted a good deal of attention to this subject, says that the 
habitual use of absinthe causes a series of pithelogieal. manifesta- 
tions extremely grave, and differing essentially trom the effects 
produced by other alcoholic drinks. For ten years past, enormous 
quantities of it have been drank in Paris. The murderous bever- 
age has been taken to Algeria, where it has been greatly abused by 
the colonists and the army, and where the heat of the climate tends 
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greatly to heighten its deleterious effects. The effect of large 
doses, or of the habitual use of this liquor is now well known, but 
the drinker returns to it in obedience to an apparently irresistible 
fascination, knowing that it is destroying him. 

“ Absinthe,” which is a French word, meaning, in English, 
“wormwood,” is a liquor made by the distillation of a number of 
plants with alcohol. These are the tops of the wormwood, flag- 
root, anniseed, angelica-root, leaves of dittany, (origanum dictam- 
nus,) and sweet margoram. ll these are placed in alcohol of very 
high proof, where they are allowed to remain eight days, when the 
mixture is distilled, and half an ounce of the essential oil of anise 
is then added to each three gallons of the liquor. The first care 
after the distillation is to see whether the liquor has a good color, 
and whether it will “whiten” well, and, if it is lacking in these 
essentials, it is brought up to the proper point with indigo, tincture 
of curcuma, hyssop, nettles, and sulphate of copper. Absinthe, 
however, requires no adulteration to make it a positive poison. 
Composed of plants of highly-exciting qualities, mixed with highly- 
concentrated alcohol, it acts directly upon the nervous system, 
having a much more positive effect than other alcoholic liquors. 
In the process of distillation, the plants furnish several volatile 
oils, which are among the most violent poisons, and, beside these, 
it must be remembered that a large quantity of the essential oil of 


anise is added. Probably few persons, in mixing their absinthe, 
have ever stopped to consider the cause of the “ whitening,” or 
ever thought that the better the — “mixes”’ the more power- 


fully poisonous it is. ‘The white deposit, which, in precipitating, 
renders the liquid turbid, comes from the essential oil of anise, 
wormwood, angelica, ete., which are held in solution of alcohol, but 
which are not soluble in water, or alcohol weakened with it. 

Its Effects —So much for the composition of this vile compound. 
Now for its effects, which, in a sentence, are summed up by Dr. 
Motet as a general poisoning of the system, which terminates in 
insanity and death. ‘The following are given as the primary 
effects of the habitual use of absinthe: ‘lhe muscular system is 
brought into a state of uncertainty and indecision, which is easy 
to recognize by contractions and trembling of the forearm, of the 
hand and inferior members. Strange sensations are observed by 
the unfortunate victim—such as tingling and pricking of the skin, 
heaviness of the limbs, and numbess—the hand seizing and as 
suddenly letting go anything within its reach. In standing, the 
patients require something to lean against, not being solid upon 
their legs; the knees tremble and bend—a general air of hebetude 
marks the features; the lips, the tongue, and the muscles of the face 
tremble; the eye issad and sorrowful; the skin becomes yellowish ; 
dyspepsia and wasting away ensue; the mucous membrane assume 
a violet hue; the hair falls off, and the whole frame-work of the 
man falls into a premature old age and dilapidation. 

Such are the bodily signs of absinthe poison—and the mental 
troubles progress concurrently with the disorders of the muscular 
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system. By reason of the progress of the disease of the brain, the 
sleep of the patient is disturbed; he has terrible dreams, and night- 
mares, and sudden wakings. He has hallucinations, illusions, 
blinding of the eyes, vertigos, hypochondria, a very marked embar- 
rassment and dwelling upon words in speaking, and a constantly- 
decreasing strength of intellect. Such is the sad cortege of symp. 
toms presented by the unfortuate victims of the terrible absinthe 
oison. 

Nothing, says Dr. Motet, can stop the progress of the disease of 
the brain. Sometimes the symptoms will be more favorable, for a 
greater or less time, but the respite must not be taken as a sign of 
approaching cure, and a little sooner or a little later death steps in 
the midst of epileptic attacks, at a time when there is scarcely any 
human intelligence remaining—when the animal alone exists, and 
in a state of degradation of which no description can give an 
accurate idea. 

Its Prohibition in the Army and Navy.—The French government 
has prohibited the use of absinthe in the army and navy—even to 
the officers—and it is said that an attempt is to be made to prevent 
its importation into the colonies. Deaths and insanity, the result 
of its habitual use, are, I am informed by a medical friend of mine, 
very common in Paris; and that on the tombstones of several of 
the prominent men in the literary world, whose lights have gone 
out during the past ten years, might with truth be written, “died 
of absinthe.” And yet, with all these terrible facts before them, 
the use of this villainous mixture is daily increasing, and it is by 
no means improbable that the government, which interferes in mat- 
ters of much less importance, will find it necessary before long to 


adopt a “Maine liquor law,” prohibiting the sale of the poisonous 
compound. 


The Doctor. 


He is a Doctor, and a Doctor only, 
Who, walking in the path of science lonely, 
Lays up a store of that peculiar teaching 
Which stands his friend, much more than all the preaching 
Of learned savans, who have acquir’d their lore, 
Purloin’d from the same source, that years before 
Sprang from the brain of honest humble labor, 
Now sold as new by parasites for favor. 
Worthy the Doctor who, with torch in hand, 
Gathers the atoms, countless as the sand, 
That makes a fact, and on the cairn of Science 
Leaves it for future use, with self-reliance. 
Patient disciple, of thy noble art, 
Taught by the unstain’d love that swells thy heart! 
[ Med. Times and Gazelle. 
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Mormonism, in its Physical, Moral and Mentl Aspects. 


Isolated in the narrow valleys of Utah, and practicing the rites 
of a religion grossly material, of which polygamy is the main ele- 
ment and cohesive force, the Mormon people have arrived at a 
physical and mental condition, in a few years of growth, such as 
densely. populated communities in the older parts of the world, 
hereditary victims of all the vices of civilization, have been ages 
in reaching. ‘This condition is shown by the preponderence of 
female births, by the mortality of infantine life, by the large pro- 
portion of the albuminous and gelatinous types of constitution, 
and by the striking uniformity in facial expression and in physical 
conformation of the younger portion of the community. The “pe- 
culiar institution” is practically upheld by the older men, the 
elders, bishops, apostles, and prophets ; and so eager is the seaggh 
for young virgins, that notwithstanding the preponderance of the 
female population, a large pércentage of the younger men re- 
main unmarried. To sustain the system, girls are “sealed” at the 
earliest manifestation of puberty, and I am credibly informed that 
means are not unfrequently made use of to hasten the period. ‘The 
activity of the reproductive function, as a rule, is not diminished 
by polygamy; on the contrary, the women are remarkable for 
fecundity ; but in the harems the proportion of children arriving 
at maturity is much less than in the rural districts of our country. 
An illustration of this fact is afforded by the results in that chief 
of polygamists, Brigham Young’s case. He has, at least forty 
wives. A large number of children have been born to him, a ma- 
jority of whom died in infancy, leaving twenty-four, according to 
the most reliable accounts. ‘hese forty women in monogamous 
society, married, would have probably one hundred and sixty 
children, two-thirds of whom, under hygienic circumstances equally 
favorable, would have been reared. In Brigham Young and his 
wives, we have presented the most favorable conditions for suc- 
cessful polygamy possible in Mormon society, yet, in this instance, 
the violation of a natural law has been speedily evinced. One of 
the most deplorable effects of polygamy is shown in the general 
weakness of the boys and young men, the progeny of the “ pecu- 
liar institution.”” ‘The most observant Mormons cannot hide trom 
themselves the evidence of these sad effects. One of their saints, 
Heber C. Kimball, in recent sermons, has adverted to this sexual 
debility, but, with a singular blindness, attributed it to a vicious 
style of dressing. ‘The sexual desires are stimulated to an unnat- 
ural degree at a very early age, and as female virtue is easy, op- 
portunities are not wanting for their gratification. 

It is a curious fact, that Mormonism makes its impress upon the 
countenance. Whether owing to the practice of a purely sensual 
and material religion, to the premature development of the pas- 
sions, or to isolation, there is, nevertheless, an expression of coun- 
tenance and a style of feature, which may be styled the Mormon 
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expression and style; an expression compounded of sensuality, 
cunning, suspicion, and a smirking self-conceit. The yellow, 
sunken, cadaverous visage ; the greenish-colored eyes; the thick, 
protuberant lips; the low forehead; the light, yellowish hair, 
and the lank, angular person, constitute an appearance so charac- 
teristic of the new race, the production of polygamy, as to distin. 
guish them at a glance. The older men and women present all the 
gee peculiarities of the nationalities to which they belong; 

ut these peculiarities are not propagated and continued in the 
race; they are lost in the prevailing Mormon type. 

“If Mormonism received no additions from outside sources, 
these influences continuing, it is not difficult to forsee that it would 
eventually die out. The increase of population, independently of 
large annual accessions from abroad, has not been co-equal with 
the increase in other portions of our country. The results of po- 
lygamy here are not to be compared, without some limitations, to 
the results of the same institution elsewhere : its decadence must 
follow more speedily. In eastern life, where it has been a recognized 
domestic institution for ages, women are prepared for its continuance, 
and do not feel degraded by their association with it. The women of 
this Territory, how fanatical and ignorant sover, recognize their 
wide departure from the normal standard in all Christian coun- 
tries ; and, from the degradation of the mother, follows that of the 
child, and physical degeneracy is not a remote cousequence of 
moral depravity. 

“ Mormonism, considered in a relation purely sanitary, presents 
some interesting features. The Mormon theology contemplates 
the cure of disease by miraculous interposition; hence the disci- 
ples of the healing art are not held in much estimation. The 
church authorities are exceedingly jealous at an attempt to cure 
by ordinary therapeutics, and denounce from the pulpit any inva- 
sion of their special province. Though they claim for the ‘laying 
on of hands’ (chetrapsia) wonderful » tow the number of defor- 
mities, the result of mal-practice, to be seen in any of the popu- 
lous towns, rather indicates a necessity for the use of carnal means. 
The art of surgery is at alow ebb. Epidemic erysipelas of a vir- 
ulent form is reported to prevail in this Territory, but, thus far, 
no cases of the disease have fallen under the observation of the 
medical officers serving with this army. I have reason to believe 
that ‘erysipelas’ is a conventional term applied to various dissim- 
ilar affections, as rheumatism, erythema, anthrax,” &c.— Boston 
Med. Journal. 
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Hibliographical Hotices and Reviews. 


An Elementary Treatise on Human Anatomy. By Joseru 
Lumwy, M.D., Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Pennsylvania, etc., ete. With three hundred and ninety- 


two Illustrations. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1861. 


This book is a home production—Prof. J. Leidy, its author, the 
present teacher of Anatomy in the oldest and formerly the most 
renowned medical school of this country. Besides, Prof. L. has 
impressed himself upon the age as an industrious, learned natural- 
ist. His name is connected with the transactions of most of the 
societies of natural history in our country, and with several abroad. 
Never having engaged in the practice of medicine, Prof. L. has ° 
occupied his time as a lecturer and physicist. 

Galen’s Anatomy, founded on the dissection of monkeys merely, 
because in his day dissections of the human body were prohibited 
by the severest penalties, lasted for a period of fourteen hundred 
years, and was then superseded, after the strongest opposition 
on the part of such men as Sylvius, Eustachius, ete., by a system 
based on dissections, the most careful and complete, of the human 
body. How differently things have worked since the time of the 
illustrious Roman! It is but little more now than three centuries 
since Vesalius gave to the world his great work, (“De Humani 
Corporis Fabrica, libri vij., Bas. 1543,”) and yet a great number 
of treatises, some of them very elaborate, have made their appear- 
ance in the time. Fallopius followed Vesalius, in 1565, by the 
publication of his “ Anatomical Observations,” and from Fallopius 
to the present day no period of any great length has elapsed with- 
out being marked by the appearance of a new work on Anatomy. 
During the present century, works, native and foreign, have every 
now and then made their appearance. The names of Cloquet, 
Meckel, Bell, Wistar, Fyfe, Cruveilhier, Horner, Quain, Morton, 
are familiar to the older physicians of the present generation ; 
while those just embarking in their professional career recall 
vividly their late communings at the altar with Quain and Sharpey, 
Harrison, Erasmus, Wilson, Richardson, Handy. 
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In former times books were written to give an account of dis- 
coveries. It was eminently proper for Erasistrates and Herophiles 
to write books on Anatomy, for, having been the first to enjoy the 
privilege of dissection, they had something to write about. It was 
also proper that such men as Galen, Vesalius, Fallopius, Eusta- 
chius, should write books, for they also knew something more than 
common people. The treatises they have produced bear the im- 
press of originality. They wrote simply to give publicity to their 
discoveries. 

To persons who understand things, it does not appear strange, 
that those engaged in original research often have the bump of 
order hut slightly developed. John Hunter had on many occasions 
no arrangement at all in his lectures. His matter, although new, 
and very interesting from the care he bestowed in collecting it, 
was presented in a manner that rendered it very difficult to be 
understood. As a consequence of such facts, a necessity is created 
for a class of authors in every science, whose avocation consists 
simply in setting things in order—in giving to matter that arrange- 
ment that economizes, to the greatest extent, the efforts of the 
reader or pupil. In this capacity Bell, Cruveilhier, Wistar, Hor- 
ner, Quain, Wilson, have rendered the profession good service. 
They discovered but very little, several of them nothing at all; 
but have made themselves useful by paving the road to the science. 
In this class, too, does the author before us—the Philadelphia Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy—very naturally fall. His book must “ sink or 
swim,” not on its claims to original research, to discovery, to the 
bringing forward of things that are new; but simply on its claims 
to superior method. We are told by the author, in the preface, 
that the work was got up at the instance of students, and mostly 
for their benefit. He and they, no doubt, were of the opinion that 
an improvement might be made in the manner of presenting the 
subject ; and hence the book. 

The scope of this work is not exactly what might have been ex- 
pected from Prof. Leidy. Of mere manuals or hand-books on 
Anatomy, there is certainly no dearth. Wilson, Harrison, Rich- 
ardson, not to mention others of less pretension, have supplied us 
well with works of this character. An elaborate, systematic treat- 
ise from an American author, or even a Philadelphia professor, a 
treatise indeed scanning the whole subject a little closer than has 
yet been done, and improving a little on previous arrangements, 
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would, without doubt, have been well received. Should not Prof. 
Leidy have produced such a work? His predecessors, Wistar and 
Horner, contented themselves with nothing short of elaborate 
treatises; and why should not the old University maintain her 
prestige ? 

The Introduction is taken up with some very general remarks 
(too general to be of much service) on Mineral and Organized 
bodies. In this chapter, indeed, we have multwm in parvo. Some- 
thing is here said of what the Greeks called “ genesis,” the origin 
of matter, also of cosmogony, geology, chemistry, microscopy. The 
author, in approaching his subject, thought it necessary to begin at 
the beginning. Anatomy standing related to everything in the 
universe, and the human being the last of the structures created, of 
course no small amount of preliminary information becomes neces- 
sary in order to its comprehension. 

In the introduction, the author has also furnished a kind of bird’s- 
eye view of Histology. We recognize here some very respectable 
figuring on cell structure, and some very clever philosophical 
speculations. We are told, also, that— 

“ All living bodies proceed from parents whose remotest ancestry 
cannot now be traced. All of them commence in or start from the 
condition of a homogeneous liquid. * * * Every organized 
body originates in a homogeneous liquid, the most complex as well 
as the most simple ; and every one starts into definite existence as 
a homogeneous granule, invisible except with the aid of the micro- 
scope.” 

This doctrine of free cell-formation, set forth in the above ex- 
tract, is not just now regarded as being tenable. The subject of 
cell genesis occupied the attention of those who made the discovery 
that cell structure lies at the foundation of all organized matter. 
By general consent, Schleiden has the credit of bringing forward 
for the first time this doctrine with reference to vegetables. We 
find him also setting forth the correct doctrine (omnis cellula e cellula) 
on the development of cells : 

“If we have found the growth of the embryo to consist only of 
the formation of cells within cells, we may expect to find the same 
result also in the process of growth of the whole class.” 

Schwann, who has the credit of first proposing the cellular doc- 
trine with reference to animal matter, is also the author of the free 
cell-development theory. Finding cells in certain semi-solid sub- 
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stances, as, for example, the plasma exuded from diseased parts, he 
concluded, without further ceremony, that such substance served as 
the source of development. Miiller adopted Schwann’s views, 
and so also did Lebert, Rokatansky, Paget, and others. These 
doctrines were current from 1837 to 1852. About the latter date, 
Remak attacked the doctrine of free cell-formation with great suc- 
cess., By him really it was shown to be very unphilosophical, and 
as a consequence it has since been pretty generally abandoned. 
With Remak, Virchow, Morel, and most of the histologists of 
Europe now fully concur. 

The occurrence of cells in the chyle and lymph, in glandular 
secretions (seminal cells ova), in the substance of lymphatic glands, 
follicles of the intestines, spleen, thymus body, etc., has been sup- 
posed to favor the idea of independent or spontaneous develop- 
ment. The logic here, however, rises no higher than the non 
“causa pro causa” sophism. For our ignorance of the true method, 
we simply substitute one that has not a well-observed fact in sup- 
port of it. We will give our author a little quarter, however, 
here, for he is not alone. Other of our American authors, with 
Erasmus Wilson, and even Kolliker, have repeated the same error. 

The true doctrine in regard to cell formation being, as Remak 
has stated it (“omnis cellula in cellula), we were not prepared for 
any thing else from one so fully alive as is our author to subjects 
of this class. 

The author has attempted to change the nomenclature of anat- 
omy, though he has not carried his work out. He states : 

“Much of the difficulty of which we hear complaints, in the ac- 
quisition and retention of anatomical knowledge, arises from an 
excessive and, in some respects, objectionable nomenclature. Not 
only has the naming of comparatively unimportant parts been 
carried to an extreme, but in numerous instances, the same parts 
are ‘designated by a multitude of names which are indiscriminately 
used by different writers. * * * In some measure to avoid the dif- 
ficulty to which we refer, the author has adopted the plan of gen- 
erally using a single name for each part; of the many names en- 
ployed, to use that which is most expressive of the part; and, 
when admissible, the name is anglicized.” 

In the supposition that an important gain would be accom- 
plished by anglicizing anatomical terms, quite a number of writers 
have shared. Is it certain, however, that such views have any 
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real foundation in utility? A practice that has lasted for three 
centuries, or more, to say the least of it, may be presumed to pos- 
sess some merit. The plan of deriving the names in all the de- 
partments of natural history, as well as in anatomy, from the 
Latin and Greek languages, it is thought, has its advantages. 
These languages undergo no change and are universal. They are 
the same now that they were in the days of Herophilus and Hip- 
pocrates. Having ceased to be spoken for twenty centuries, they 
have been of great advantage in transmitting without changé the 
discoveries and opinions of the fathers. We know by these im- 
mortal conservators of science, the exact idea, for example, of 
Aristotle when he used the term “aorta.” And so as regards 
the labors of Hippocrates, Fallopius, Sylvius, and Vesalius. 
We know just what they had in their mind when they gave 
names to the different parts of the body. Their meaning has 
become immutable. How different might things have been at 
the present day, had a living language, such as the English, 
been drawn upon for nomenclature. Although this language has 
changed less than some other living languages, many words in 
it have a very different signification now from what they had two 
or three centuries since. ‘Take, for example, the term “conversa- 
tion,” which now signifies what a person says ; two centuries ago 
it signified what a person did. It is a short time, comparatively 
speaking, since the term “prevent” denoted outstrip; now it is 
used as equivalent to hinder. We might multiply examples of 
mutation in meaning of words, but to those who have given the 
subject any attention at all, it is unnecessary. 

Another consideration, closely allied to the one just noticed, is, 
the Latin and Greek languages are used as vehicles of thought 
throughout all Christendom. Their use is almost universal—cur- 
rent among the learned everywhere. As a consequence, there 
would seem to be great propriety in employing them for the pur- 
pose of giving names to things in natural science; for, by this 
course, a name applied to a new discovery by an American would 
impart information that would be understood everywhere alike. 
The German, Frenchman, the Italian and Spaniard, in seeing a 
name for the first time, would have in mind the same ideas. Is 
not this worth something ? But those favoring the substitution of 
English names for Latin and Greek in Anatomy, suppose them- 
selves advancing the interests of the student—making his way 
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easier. Is this really so? Would the attention of the student be 
economised more by the adoption of purely Saxon names for all ob- 
jects in anatomy? This is the real question. We see no reason 
for answering here in the affirmative. Conciseness and terseness, 
which are indispensable to impressiveness, will certainly not be 
denied the learned languages. 

Our author states that in many instances the names of compar- 
atively unimportant parts have been carried to an extreme. We 
are aware that we have some very long, and, apparently, to the 
beginner, hard names in anatomy, such as “ Levator labii superi- 
oris aleque nasi,” and “ Flexor longus digitorum pedis profundus 
perforans”’—names for a couple of muscles—and it is very likely 
that the author had these or others of the same kind in his mind 
when he wrote his preface. Is there any rule, it may be inquired, 
for the length of names? Or is the brevity of a name always an 
advantage? We suppose no one favors circuitous phrases or 
meaningless terms. Such distract attention and diminish the 
impression. There are, however, advantages once in a while in 
long names. When looked into they will often, indeed, pretty 
much always, be found to be descriptive. Those, for example, 
that we have instanced, have nothing really unnecessary or re- 
dundant about them. Every word contains an idea. One of them, 
composed of six words, “ Flezor longus digitorum pedis profundus 
perforans,” the author has anglictséd and reduced to five words, 
thus—“ Long flexor of the toes’? In doing this, however, it will 
be seen that he has expressed but three ideas, whereas the Latin 
name expresses six. In other words, by the old method, we have 
six characters expressed by six words; by that of Dr. Leidy, we 
express three characters by five words—no great improvement, a 
Dutchman would say. 

The attempt to anglicise has not been carried out with reference 
to any department. A pretty large proportion of the names remain 
in statu quo. This gives rise to any thing élse than a scholar-like 
appearance. One-half of the names in Latin, the rest in English! 
This would deform a “ prescription,” and it is difficult to conceive 
that its effect would be less in a work on anatomy. 

Nor are we inclined to regard the author very happy in his efforts 
at changing names. Speaking of the ear, he introduces several 
innovations. On the wall, between the cavity of the tympa- 
num and labyrinth, we have two openings, called foramen ovale and 
foramen rotundum. The former the author calls “ oval window,” the 
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latter “round uindow.” The author has indulged in rather far- 
fetched analogies in applying the term “window” to these open- 
ings. One of them is occupied with one of the small bones of the 
ear, (the stapes), the other with an opake membrane; while neither 
of them have the slightest access to light, and hence can do noth- 
ing towards transmitting it. Under this head we might give a 
number of examples like the above. We will again divide with 
the author, however, our charity, hoping that when a new edition 
of his work is called for he will restore the good old names back 
again to their places. 

As a manual on descriptive anatomy, this book will provoke 
different opinions. For fullness of description, it falls behind, sev- 
eral that are in use. In the praiseworthy efforts to condense as 
much as possible, characters important have been left out of the 
description. The volume, however, contains evidence of a high 
order of" descriptive talent. No one ean look through it without 
being impressed with the Anglo-Saxon foree which everywhere 
pervades it. It is true we might point out here and there an awk- 
ward expression, or a trifling expletive; still not a greater propor- 
tion of such than is usually found in connection with richness of 
thought and an unstereotyped style. 

If a new edition of the work is called for, we hope the distinguished 
author will reconsider at least the subject of nomenclature. The 
innovation he has attempted has already destroyed several works, 
and there is no reason’to expecta different fate, ultimately, far his. 
We are all now used to the old classical names; they are household 
words with us, and rather than part with them we would let,a new 
work, that proposed a change, slide, although in other respects 
meritorious. 


—=_——- 


A Practical Treatise on Phthisis Pulmonalis, embracing tts 
Pathology, Causes, Symptoms and Treatment. By L. M. 
Lawson, M.D., Prof. Clinical Medicine in the University of 
Louisiana, Visiting Physician to New Orleans Charity Hos- 
pital, formerly Professor of Theory and Practice of Medicine 
in Medical College of Ohio, etc., etc. Cincinnati: Rickley, 
Mallory &Co.,73 West Fourth-st. New York: S.S.& Wm. 
Wood. 1861. 


The disease upon which this volume is written has, in all ages, 
received a large share of attention. Its etiology, pathology and 
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therapeutics have been fruitful themes of discussion, of controver- 
sy, and hitherto all of our knowledge has been inclined to revolve 
around a few very general principles. We have not heretofore had 
sufficient data to make out anything positive as regards cause; 
knew nothing certainly on pathology, and were inclined to with- 
draw confidence in the treatment from every thing in the way of 
drugs, except the few that produced a sustaining effect. Such the 
state of things, there is room for mew books, and we hail with 
pleasure the volume before us. It is, also, a home production, and 
comes from a gentleman who has made the subject of Phthisis a 
matter of reflection for a number of years. Besides, the work is 
published in the West, a circumstance that entitles it to additional 
interest. It is, too, handsomely published. 

For a minute, elaborate notice of the work, we have no room at 
present. We must be content, therefore, with some very general 
remarks on the characteristic features. These we find to be a very 
full description of what the author regards as the “ Precursory Stage 
of Phthisis,” “Geography of Phthisis,” “Origin of Tubercle in 
the metamorphosis of the tissues,” “A more systematic application 
of remedies to the stages of the disease.” 

What the author very properly styles “the Geography of 
Phthisis,” will be read with interest. This branch of the subject 
really comes home to us in rather a practical way. Every practi- 
tioner is called upon for opinions as to the climate most suitable for 
consumptive invalids. We are not very sure, however, that the 
problem has received a complete solution at the hands of the author. 
The statistics appear imperfect, or rather they are not sufficiently 
discriminating. 

For some time, and mostly from the military statistics published 
by Dr. Forrey, the opinion has had currency that consumption is 
more common in the south than in the north. This opinion was 
adopted by Dr. Drake in his work on the “ Diseases of the Interior 

Valley of North America.” Our author, from a different stand- 
point, arrives at a different conclusion. From the civil statistics, as 
furnished by the census of 1850, he infers the reverse—consumption 
most common in the north. For example, under the head of “ Gen- 
eral Recapitulation,” the author gives the different climatic divis- 
ions of territory—LEastern, Middle, Western and Southern—and 
the proportion of deaths from consumption to population, in each 
one of them. In the Eastern division, or more properly the North- 
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ern, Which embraces Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, situated between N. Lat. 41° and 
47° 20’, the proportion of deaths from consumption is 1 in 328. 
In the Western division, which embraces Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, the proportion is 1 in 882. In the Southern division, which 
embraces Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, the 
proportion is 1 in 1,287, 

Now, it is true, as the author suggests, that these facts indicate 
a greater frequency of consumption north than south, the deaths 
being three times greater in the former than in the latter locality. 
But they also suggest another inference that seems to have received, 
heretofore, but little attention, viz.: consumption more common at 
the North than at the West—the mortality being really double in 
the North what it is in the West. 

Such statistics would seem to make it proper to advise consump- 
tive invalids to travel West as well as South in the hope of being 
benefitted. 

But are any of these statistics reliable? The civil, furnished by 
the census of 1850, relate to a resident population, which embrace 
all classes of the community, all ages and sexes; the military 
relate to soldiers, a single migratory class, possessing more than an 
average amount of vitality. In applying the numerical method to 
medical researches, it is essential, 1. That the observations, facts, 
events, be as nearly alike as practicable; 2. That the observations 
be numerous; 3. That they be scrupulously accurate. In view of 
such prerequisites for interrogating disease by statistics, the reader 
will come in the matter before us to his own conclusions. That 
pulmonary disease has a relation to climate, would seem to be 
reasonable ; but that the subject is yet understood, or that our 
author has hit the nail on the head, admits, to say the least, of 
doubt. 

From what little is known, it is inferred that the arctic and 
tropical regions are in a great measure exempt from consumption. 
If such is the case, the subject of latitude may be excluded from 
the inquiry, and the attention turned to the investigation of other 
agencies. Northor South, applied tothe temperate regions, according 
to such a theory, would mean nothing. Who, that has observed a 
little, has escaped the observation that consumption, like insanity. 
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has a close relation to the state of civilization? Without saying 
that we have invoked climate, temperature, humidity, altitude, 
atmospheric impurities, ete., ete., too much or too confidently, we 
may suggest more attention to the habits of the people. The peo- 
ples that are running wild have little ornothing of the disease. This 
is true of all latitudes in the four quarters of the globe. On the 
contrary, the peoples that are most highly cultivated, or rather 
those whose habits are the most artificial, are the greatest sufferers. 
Here, then, we have the nub of the inquiry—an investigation of 
habit. In Anglo-American civilization we have every variety of 
improper habit. It is, however, those habits interfering promi- 
nently with the functions of respiration and digestion that we 
should connect with the cause of consumption. We may name the 
cause “ perverted nutrition,” or “perverted destructive assimilation ;” 
but it is simply bad habits. 

We may say, in conclusion of our brief notice, that the profession 
should feel itself under obligations to Dr. Lawson for the volume 
before us. It is a fine resumé of what is known of phthisis, and 
should be in the library of every physician. 

The volume, too, shows capacity on the part of its publishers, 
Rickley, Mallory & Co., Cincinnati, to get up medical books in 
excellent style. 





Editorial and Miscellaneous. 


Ghitorinl und Miscellaneous, 


The Times. 


The present distracted state of the country is having its influ- 

ence on the Medical profession in several ways. The meeting of 
the American Medical Association that was to have taken place in 
Chicago, in June next, has been postponed for one year. The 
meeting of the State Society—if the officers have not already done 
so—should also be postponed. 
_ The military organization which is now going on in the country 
North and South, calls for a pretty large number of Medical men to 
enter the field as army surgeons. The call, as far as our observa- 
tion extends, has been responded to by a very good class of Medi- 
cal gentlemen—gentlemen who would act well their part in any 
emergency. 

The selection of surgeons for the army in this State has been 
placed by the Legislature under the control of a “Board of Ex- 
aminers” and the Governor of the State. The Board consists of 
Drs. Hamilton, Columbus; Blackman, Cincinnati; and Whiting, 
Canton. Several meetings have been had, and the Board have 
passed upon the number of candidates to meet present require- 
ments. Governor Dennison has also, as we are informed, appoint- 
ed as Surgeon-General, Dr. Shumard, of Arkansas. 

The present state of things has had the effect to call attention 
to “Military Surgery.” Already lectures are being given, and 
manuals are prepared. We wish to suggest just here, that while 
Military Surgery is extremely important, “Military Medicine” is 
perhaps more so. 

M. Meyne, 4 surgeon of the Belgian Regiment of Artillery, in . 
a recent work on statistics, says that an army of 100,000 men, by 
the simple fact of having entered on a campaign, leaving out the 
influences of epidemics and battles, will have 10,000 men in the 
hospital. After some months, if there have been some engage- . 
ments, and the number of patients thus increased, one-third of the 
army will be out of service. The English army, during a period 
of forty-one months, of a force of 61,500 combatants, lost 21,930 
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by disease, and only 8,889 by war. The losses of the French in 
the Crimean war were 53,000 by disease and 16,000 by the acei- 
dents of war. Of the 115,000 Russian soldiers who invaded Tur. 
key in 1828-9, but from 10,000 to 15,000 repassed the Pruth—the 
rest succumbing to fever, dysentery and pestilence. While the 
French army occupied Algeria, a period of fifteen years, one 
eleventh part of the force was carried off by disease, and over two 
hundred and sixty-fifth part by the casualties of war. 

Such facts suggest the necessity of having in the army gentle- 
men not only of surgical but of medical experience. Besides 
being able to amputate and dress wounds, those will be wanted 
who are competent to appreciate the effects of sudden change of 
habit, the influence of different physical agents on constitutions 
not accustomed to them, and the poisons generated by camp life. 
In other words, we want those who can take a broad view of the 
physiology of a large army, and that can indicate the means by 
which its status may be preserved. It’s great to cure, but greater 
to prevent. Ohio is a healthy State. We have, however, in it 
localities that differ widely as respects salubrity. There are some 
places in which an army would be likely to enjoy, so far as local 
causes of disease are concerned, a high standard of health ; there 
are others so very malarial, that an army quartered upon them 
during the summer or fall months, would be decimated by disease. 
From what we have understood, two of the camps for the State 
troops have already been located without due reference to natural 
healthiness. 


Titillopathy. 
: [To the Editor of the American Medical Times. ] 

Sir:—A few years since a mudical practitioner of our city ac- 
quired a celebrity for the treatment of a class of diseases peculiar 
to females. As his system was then unknown to others, patients 
came from afar, and with them came the golden opinions the doctor 
sought for, until in an evil hour the charm of secrecy was broken, 
and the doctor’s occupation gone. 

As his system was unlike all the other isms and pathies of the 
day, and being recognized as an applied science, it properly has 
been termed TITILLOPATHY, or the science of manipulation. The 
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following case will serve briefly to elucidate its practice. To the 
suffering patient, after feeling the pulse, and receiving answers to 
the usual questions of the head, stomach, and bowels, the doctor 
would say—‘ Your case is a very simple one; you need none of the 
naseous medicines with which your former doctor has gorged you— 
nothing but a gentle manipulation of the clitorium, and nature will 
resume her sway.” ‘Then placing the patient in a convenient posi- 
tion, with the index finger he dispelled.the pain. The reader can 
anticipate the pernicious habits thus inaugurated by acts under the 
cloak of medical treatment. 

But my purpose is more particularly to call attention to a pres- 
ent medical practice. And I am led to inquire of my brethren, 
through the medium of your journal, if the custom of prescribing 
smashes, juleps, and cocktails, under the guise of schnapps and 
elixirs, does not savor strongly of Titillopathy? Human nature 
is titillable through the palate and the imagination, as well as the 
clitorium, and I am convinced that to the palatable practice of Tit- 
illopathy may oftentimes be traced the morbid and uncontrollable 
desire for stimulants, with its fatal results, when the primary cause 
may only be known to the practitioner of this art. 

My thoughts have been especially drawn to this subject by an 
incidental conversation with a neighboring apothecary, who in re- 
ply to the usual query, “Any new remedies?” “Oh, yes,” said he, 
“and those that are likely to have a permanent hold upon the peo- 
ple, they are so palatable. The doctors who prescribe them have 
arapidly increasing practice, and quite throw the Homepathists 
into the shade, whose pellets are pronounced to be tasteless stuff 
as compared with the delightful elixirs of modern practice. They 

take wonderfully,” said he, “with my customers. One lady re- 
ceived a prescription from her physician fora quantity to be taken 
in eight days. -She returned in four days afterwards to order a 
pint of it, remarking that she found it to be also invigorating to 
her children; but she did not believe in the doctor’s teaspoonful 
doses three times a day, for she now took it with decided benefit 
by the table spoonful, as often as she felt a drooping sensation, and 
the children positively liked it.” At my request the apothecary 
furnished me with the following formule for a few of the most pop- 
ular new remedies : 

To form the basis for either of the elixirs—Take of brandy, 

sugar, and water, in proportions, to make a pleasant beverage : 
VOL. XIII. NO. V. 6 
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then it may be calisayed, peruvianated, tonicated, ferrated, ferru- 
ginated, ferro-phosphorated, chalybeated, calciferated, or alkalin- 
ated, by quinine, iron, lime, potassa or soda, taking care not to add 
sufficient of either to impair the pleasant taste of the elixir, other- 
wise it may not agree with the stomach of the patient. 

Now, sirs, so far as the quantity administered of any of these 
agencies is concerned, is not the practice Titillopathy? It may be 
argued, and as readily admitted, that patients of a nervous tem- 
perament are often relieved by a titillation of their imagination; 
and without doubt, these elixirs, minus the brandy, are well adapted 
for that purpose, as in equal quantities they will neither do harm 
by overdose, nor entail fatal habits upon those who take them. 

It is certainly desirable that medicine shall be presented to the 
sick in the most agreeable and palatable form that is consistent 
with its true purpose; but when the dose is made entirely subserv- 
ient to the taste, Allopathy must certainly give way to Homepathy 
and Titillopathy. 

MEDIOUS. 

Brookiyn, April, 1861. 


PERCHLORIDE OF IRON IN DipuTHEeRtA—M. Aubrun, in a com- 
munication to the Academie des Sciences, states that the greatest 
success has attended his administration of the perchloride of iron 
in diphtheria and croup. He gives the doses in rather a vague 
manner, stating that he adds from 20 to 40 drops of the solution 
of the perchloride—according to the severity of the disease and 
the age of the patient—to a glass cf water, and causes the patient 
to take about two teaspoonsful every five minutes during the day, 
and every quarter of an hour during the night. Immediately after 
each dose of the perchloride, some cold milk, without sugar, is 
given. This treatment must be scrupulously followed for some 
days, without regard to the patient’s sleep for the first three days. 
It is not until after the third day that the false membranes begin 
to soften and separate. The author considers that from 140 to 
350 drops of the solution, representing from 14 to 4$ drachms of 
the perchloride should be taken during each 24 hours; and he 
carefully avoids giving any articles of diet likely to decompose it. 
Union Med., No. 146. 
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A Patuocnomonic Symptom oF ScarLaTINA.—For some years 
past, Dr. Bouchut has been in the habit of pointing out in his 
wards a curious sign which assists in the discrimination of scarla- 
tina from measles, erythema, erysipelas, ete. It consists in a vas- 
cular phenomenon, proportionate in intensity to the extreme con- 
tractability of the capillaries; we refer to the enduring white stripe 
produced at will by drawing the back of the nail over the part of 
the skin in which the eruption exists. Pressure with the nail, or 
any other hard substance upon the exanthematous surface, produces 
a white streak, which lasts one or two minutes, and sometimes 
more. Figures may thus be traced upon the skin, the lines of 
which are conspicuous for their whiteness. With a blunt probe or 
pen-holder, the diagnosis of the disease may be distinctly inscribed 
on the integument, and after a minute or two the word scarlatina 
disappears, when the uniform tinge of the eruption again invades 
the written surface.* 

This phenomenon is observable in scarlatina only. The scarlet 
hue of measles is not uniform, the eruption consisting of’ mottled 
patches, with very slight elevations separated by interstices of 
healthy skin. In measles the procedure we have described would 
produce an alternately red and white streak, enduring a much 
shorter time than in scarlatina. In erysipelas, in the redness in- 
duced by a mustard poultice, solar erythema, the white line we 
allude to is not visible; and without attributing to this sign an 
undue degree of importance, it may be said to supply one more 
element in the determination of the character of the eruption of 
scarlatina. 

Among the young patients in whom this symptom was noted 
this year, wé observed one in whom scarlatina occasioned a delir- 
ium similar to that of meningitis, and who recovered withoug‘my 
other prescription than mixtures with two ounces of syrup of mul- 
berry. In this case, pressure with the finger left a distinct and 
lasting white line, especially on the second day of the eruption. 
The instances which place the fact beyond question, may now be 
numbered by hundreds, and the phenomenon invariably appears 
when the eruption is complete. It is moreover, not a little singular 
that when the exanthema has faded, and the skin has resumed its 
natural rosy hue, white lines may still be traced by friction with 
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* This sign is described by Borsieri, who does not, however, lay so much 
stress on its pathognomonic value. 
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the finger, and last longer than on those parts of the skin to which 
the eruption did not extend. 

Dr. Bouchut has sought for the cause of this phenomenon. How 
is it that in a cutaneous eruption, consequent upon universal cap- 
illary congestion, sudden and lasting discoloration can be induced 
by friction? He considers this to be due to a considerable increase 
of the contractile power of the capillaries, proportionate to the 
intensity of the disease, the regularity of the eruption, and the 
amount of vital power. The capillaries contract, and expel their 
contents, hence the white stripe of scarlatina. This excessive tonic 
contractility of the blood-vessels is further remarkable inasmuch 
as it is peculiar to the disease; ance brought into play by pressure, 
the vascular contraction seems to last one or two minutes, a circum- 
stance which does not occur in any other morbid condition. 


AMERICAN WRITERS ON Puarmacy.—lIn the course of some 
editorial remarks on American Pharmacy, the Medical Times and 
Gazette speaks as follows of the principal American writers on this 
subject. It is worthy of notice, by the way, that all these authors 
are residents of this city, and all are living. Our cotemporary 
does not seem to understand that the Official Pharmacopeeia of the 
United States is revised once in ten years. It was thoroughly re- 
vised last year by a Convention, which met at Washington for the 
purpose, and the new edition is or should be published by this 
time : 

“ American writers on pharmacy are many and eminent; indeed, 
we believe their literature in this branch of science will bear com- 
parison with that of our own or of any other country. We. need 
only cite the names of Doctors Dunglison, Wood, Bache, and Stille, 
as/writers on pharmacy, whose works are as highly valued as they 
are widely known both in England and on the Continent. The 
most recent authority is the one last mentioned, Stillé. His great 
work on “ Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” and published last 
year in two octavo volumes, of some 1,600 pages, while it embodies 
the results of the labors of others up to the time of publication, is 
enriched with a great amount of original observation and research. 
We would draw attention, by the way, to the very convenient 
mode in which the Index is arranged in this work. There is, first, 
an “Index of Remedies ;” next, an “Index of Diseases and their 
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Remedies;” the former referring to the pages where information 
about any particular article of Materia Medica will be found; the 
latter enumerating under the head of any disease a string of reme- 
dies which may be tried with more or less change of success in its 
treatment. Such an arrangement of the indices, in our opinion, 
greatly enhances the practical value of books of this kind. In 
tedious, obstinate cases of disease, where we have to try one remedy 
after another, till our stock is pretty nearly exhausted, and we are 
almost driven to our wits’ end, such an index as the second of the 
two just mentioned is precisely what we want, but what our Eng- 
lish Pharmacopeias do not give. The indices are arranged on the 
same plan in Dunglison’s work.—Phila. Med. and Surg. Reporter. 


THe Bire oF Rasip ANIMALS NOT ALWAYS FOLLOWED BY 
Hypropuosia.—A fact well worthy of notice is mentioned in the 
last annual statistics furnished by the General Hospital of Vienna. 
It would appear that out of 115 persons bitten by animals whose 


rabid state was clearly made out, only 25 died with symptoms of 
hydrophobia. As, however, the actual and precise length of the 
period of incubation in rabies is not known, these figures cannot be 
completely relied upon; but it is highly useful to note the compar- 
atively small proportion of deaths which occurred after the well- 
ascertained inoculation with the poison.—Lancet. 


R. Wacner infers, as well from his own researches on the 
weight of the brain of mentally favored persons, as also from those 
of older authors, that the brains of intelligent individuals cannot be 
proved to be heavier than those of mentally less developed people. 
Wagner divides the brains into two groups, those poor in convolu- 
tions and those rich in convolutions, in order to appreciate the rela- 
tion of the convolutions of the great hemisphers to the intellectual 
condition of the brains; he acknowledges, however, that this divis- 
ion is by no means a strict one, as the characters of the one group 
gradually pass over to those of the other. The author found great 
development of convolutions and great weight of brain often com- 
bined, but not always. Slight development of convolutions is more 
often met with in women than in men, the greatest degree of devel- 
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opment was found only inmen. The brains of some highly distin- 
guished men, as that of Gauss, the mathematician, exhibited, cer- 
tainly, the greatest degree of development among all brains 
examined, but, on the other side, the brains of some very intelligent 
men were among those poor in convolutions.—Br. and For. Med. 
Chir. Review. 


Tue PaystoLocy or SLEEP.—Durham defines sleep, psychologi- 
cally, as a state in which volition, sensation, and consciousness are 
suspended, but can be readily restored upon the application of 
some stimulus, and physiologically, as the period of the brain’s 
repose, associated with the nutrition and repair of the brain sub- 
stance. The author thinks that his experiments on dogs prove that 
pressure of distended veins upon the brain is not the cause of sleep, 
as has been supposed, but that during sleep the brain is in a com- 
paratively bloodless condition; and that the blood in the encephalie 
vessels is not only diminished in quantity, but moves with dimin- 
ished rapidity. The cerebral circulation during walking, when 
the quantity of blood and the rapidity of its motion are increased, 
Durham signifies as the circulation of function, that occuring during 
sleep as the circulation of nutrition, the former being favorable to 
endosmosis, the latter to exosmosis. The question regarding the 
preximate cause of sleep or of the temporary suspension of cerebral 
activity which follows each period of healthy mental exercise, the 
author is inclined to answer by assuming, from analogical facts, 
that the accumulation of the products of decomposition of brain 
tissue, caused by its functional activity, interferes with the contin- 
uance of its action —r. and For. Med. Chir. Review. 


A REMARKABLE SurcicaL Caset.—A Paris correspondent says 
that at a late meeting of the Academy of Medicine an extraordinary 
surgical case was related by M. Jobert de Lamballe, as having re- 
cently been treated by him at the Hotel Dieu, one of the public 
hospitals of Paris. During the war in the Crimea, a French soldier, 
serving in the trenches before Sebastopol, was struck by a Russian 
ball upon the os frontis, making a hole about the size of a franc 
piece. He fell immediately, and was taken to the hospital, where 
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he remained for twenty-four hours in a condition of utter insensi- 
bility. A few days after, however, he returned to the trenches and 
finished the campaign, and came back to France at its conclusion. 
Since then, however, he has frequently found it necessary to go 
upon the sick list, complaining of pains in the head and vertigo— 
and there has been an almost continual. suppuration around the 
fracture. Before his entering the Hotel Dieu, M. Jobert states that 
he suspected the presence of some foreign substance, and that upon 
sounding for it, he found the ball, and proposed to the patient to 
extract it, to which he willingly consented, and the ball was taken 
out, after having remained in his head twenty-nine months. The 
ball weighed twenty-five grammes, (a little less than an ounce,) 
and was found resting upon the dura mater, surrounded by hard, 
blackened blood. It was flattened in some places, which gave 
reason to believe that it had made several ricochets before striking 
the soldier, which, of course, broke the force of it considerably. 
The operation has been a complete success. ‘The patient is now in 
excellent general health, and no longer complains of the pains in 


the head, which have troubled him ever since he received the 
wound. ‘ 


THE examination of a.quack doctor before an English court 
lately caused some amusement. The Chemist and Druggist says 
he stated in his evidence: —* The bottle produced is the one I gave 
to the deceased. The label upon it represents it to be ‘concentrated 
decoction of red Jamaica sarsaparilla.’ I never saw any but one 
kind of sarsaparilla. As to specifying it as ‘red,’ I bought the 
labels ready printed. The bottle does not contain one particle of 
sarsaparilla. It contains iodide of potassium, but in what propor- 
tion I cannot swear, as I did not weigh it. I just make it up,when 
wanted, by guess. I understand iodide of potassium is made from 
kelp, but I don’t know whether it can be made from anything else 
or not. When administered it will make the nose run, but it won’t 
make a sore leg run away. I think it was good for ulcers, such as 
those of the deceased; but I don’t know why or wherefore.” 


Dr. JENNER has been appointed Physician Extraordinary to 
Queen Victoria, in place of the late Dr. Baly. 
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TRAUMATIC TETANUS CURED BY TARTARIZED ANTIMONY IN 
LARGE DOSES. (Bulletin Général de Thérapeutique, May 30th, 
1860.)—The success which has attended the treatment of chorea 
by large doses of tartarized antimony (that is to say, by the 
strongest doses that the patient can bear without vomiting or 
diarrhea), has induced Dr. Conway, of Neufchatel in Switzerland, 
to adopt this plan of treatment in traumatic tetanus; and he has 
succeeded in curing two patients by the administration of this 
medicine. The last case was that of a man, sixty-three years of 
age, who was seized with violent pain in the left hand, and particu- 
larly in the middle finger, which was affected with gangrene 
extending to its metacarpo-phalangeal articulation. In course of 
time the finger became dried up, and was removed ‘by gentle 
traction; but very soon afterwards the patient complained of 
stiffness in the muscles of mastication, and it was remarked that 
he could not open his mouth. Dr. Conway immediately prescribed 
tartarized antimony in the dose of half a grain every hour and a 
half. The medicine caused severe alvine evacuations, but no 
vomiting until the next morning. The patient had still the same 
difficulty in opening his mouth, and complained besides of stiffness 
of the muscles of the nape of the neck. 'T'wo days after the attack, 
the trismus was extremely well marked, and the patient spoke 
only with difficulty. The tartarized antimony was now given 
more frequently—namely, half a grain every hour; but still the 
symptoms were increased in intensity. The patient then expe- 
rienced a slight amelioration of his complaint, the stiffness of the 
neck having diminished. On the other hand, the tartarized anti- 
mony had produced acute pain in the back of the mouth. Dr. 
Conway then ordered twenty-four pills, containing sixteen grains 
of tartarized antimony, one to be taken every hour and a half. 
The gext day after this prescription the patient was still worse; 
and as the constriction of the jaws did not allow him to swallow 
the pills any longer, he was ordered to take, every hour and a half, 
a teaspoonful of a solution of eight grains of tartarized antimony 
in sixty grammes of distilled water. It was necessary, however, 
to abandon this latter method of administering the drug, as it 
caused excessive pain in the back of the mouth, with singing in 
the ears, and a linctus with chlorate of potash was employed. The 
next day but one the tetanus still advanced, but the state of the 
mouth was improved under the use of the chlorate of potash, and 
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the tartarized antimony was again administered every hour and a 
half, together with the chlorate of potash. This treatment was 
continued for seven days, after which time the patient complained 
of pain in the stomach, and the tartarized antimony was omitted; 
but the tetanic symptoms diminished from this period, and it was 
not necessary again to have recourse to the medicine. The case is 
remarkable from the perseverance which was shown in the use of 
the tartarized antimony, and from the successful results which 
ensued from its combination with chlorate of potash, the latter salt 
appearing to modify the injurious effects of the tartar emetic, and 
enabling the patient to continue the antimonial treatment much 
longer than he would have been able to do without such an 
adjuvant.— Br. and For. Med.-Chir. Review. 


A Srep in THE Ricut Direction.—The following bill, intro- 
duced into the Legislature of Louisiana, by Dr. J. H. Stevens, to 
which we referred last week, for protection against the evils of 
quackery, as we learn from the New Orleans Medical Times, has 
become a law. It is rare that legislative action tends so directly 
towards the promotion of the public good, and we cannot but -hope 
that other States will be led to follow this example: 


Section 1—Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Louisiana, in General Assembly convened, 
‘That no person shall be allowed to practice medicine, as a means 
of livelihood, in any of its departments, in the State of Louisiana, 
without first making affidavit before a duly qualified justice of the 
peace, in the parish wherein he resides, of his having received the 
degree of doctor of medicine from a regularly incorporated medical 
institution in America or Europe, and designating its name and 
locality. 

Suc. 2.—Be it further enacted, §c., That the justice of the peace, 
before whom the said affidavit is made, be required to furnish to 
the person making it, a certificate of the fact, and also to transmit 
a copy of the affidavit to the parish recorder, who shall record the 
same in a book to be kept for that purpose ; for which services the 
aforesaid officers shall each be entitled to one dollar. 

Sec. 3.— Be it further enacted, &c., That any practitioner failing 
to comply with the requirement of the first section of this act, shall 
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not be permitted to collect any fees or charges for services rendered, 
by legal process, and moreover, shall be liable to a penalty of 
twenty dollars, for each and every violation thereof; said sum or 
sums to be collected by indictment or information, as in other cases 
provided by law. 

Sec. 4.—Be it further enacted, §c., That one-half the fines im- 
posed under this act shall be paid to the prosecutor, and the 
remainder into the parish treasury. 

Sec. 5.—Be it further enacted, &c., That the provisions of this 
act shall not apply to persons who have been practicing medicine 
for the space of ten years in this State without diplomas; nor to 
female practitioners of midwifery as such. 

Sec. 6.— Be tt further enacted, &c., That this act shall take effect 
from and after the first day of January, 1862, and that all laws or 
parts of laws inconsistent with the provisions of this act, be, and 
they are hereby repealed. 


SupDEN WHITENING OF THE Hatr.—The question of the sudden 
whitening of the hair is a disputed one, notwithstanding the nu- 
merous facts said to be attested in the affirmative. Physiologists, 
generally, incline to a belief in the sudden change of color; and 
many curious theories are adduced to account for it. 

We have sometimes seen the hair on patient’s heads totally 
change in color, near to the roots, at least, from a black to a silvery 
white, or even to a brickdust red, but our credulity has been 
spared a stretch by detecting the previous cnstomary use of hair- 
dye, and supposing that during illness its use was not very conven- 
ient. This is, we are aware, spoiling the poetry of the transition, 
and we would not thus accuse the Prisoner of Chillon, who said: 

“My hair is gray, but not with years, 
Nor grew it white in a single night, 
As men have grown from sudden fears.” 

But our unpoetical theory would not account for the change as 
rapidly as Scott says it can take place: 


“Danger, long travail, want and woe, 
Soon change the form that best we know; 
For deadly fear can time outgo, 

And blanch at once the hair.” 
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The best authenticated instance of sudden whitening of the hair 
is the following, which has recently appeared : 

“A correspondent of the London Medical Times having asked 
for authentic instances of the hair becoming gray within one night, 
Mr. D. P. Parry, Staff Surgeon at Aldershott, writes the following 
very remarkable account of a case of which he made a memoran- 
dum shortly after the occurrence: ‘On Friday, February 19, 1859, 
the column under Gen. Franks, in the south of Oude, was engaged 
with a rebel force at the village or Chamba, and several prisoners 
were taken; one of them a Sepoy of the Bengal army, was brought 
before the authorities for examination, and I, being present, had 
an opportunity of watching from the commencement, the fact that 
I am about to record. Divested of his uniform, and stripped com- 
pletely naked, he was surrounded by the soldiers, and then first 
apparently became alive to the danger of his position; he trembled 
violently, intense horror and despair were depicted on his counte- 
nance, and although he answered the questions addressed to him 
he seemed almost stupefied with fear. While actually under ob- 
servation, within the space of half an hour, his hair became gray 
on every portion of his head, it having been, when first seen by us, 
the glossy black of the Bengalee, aged about 54. The attention 
of the bystanders was first attracted by the sergeant, whose pris- 
oner he was, exclaiming, ‘He is turning gray,’ and I, with several 
other prisoners, watched its progress. Gradually, but decidedly, 
the change went on, and a uniform grayish color was completed 
within the time named.’ ” 


ILLUMINATION.—It appears that the difference in the illuminat- 
ing power of the same gas may vary twenty per cent., when tested 
at the highest and at the lowest points of the barometrical range 
in this country, from the effect of the rarefaction of the air alone, 
without taking into consideration the different densities of the gas 
at the opposite degrees of pressure—British Medical Journal. 


High Microscopic Power.—Mr. Ross, at the request of Dr. 


Lionel Beale, has lately produced a lens with a power of one twenty- 
sixth of an inch. 
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POSTPONEMENT OF THE NEXT MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
MepicaL AssociaTion.—Sir :—The undersigned committee, ap- 
pointed to make the necessary arrangements for the Annual meet- 
ing of the Association in this city in June next, hereby give notice, 
that said Annual meeting will be postponed until the first Tuesday 
in June, 1862; on account of the present grievously disturbed con- 
dition of the whole country. 

N. 8. DAVIS, 

G. BLOODGOOD, 

De LASKIE MILLER, 
J. W. FREER, 

E. ANDREWS, 
THOMAS BEVAN, 
H. W. JONES, 


Committee of Arrangements. 
Cuicaao, April 25, 1861. 


Revaccination.—The Report of the National Vaccine Board 
for the year 1860 has been presented to the Privy Council. The 
Board have no evidence whatever that the frequent repetition of 
vaccination is necessary or even desirable; but they state that 
many facts tend to render it not improbable that vaccination per- 
formed in infancy may lose its protective power after adolescence. 
On these grounds, they add, revaccination at an early adult age 
would appear desirable. The Board supplied 219,490 charges of 
lymph in the course of the year—London Lancet. 


‘Lona IncusaTion oF VaccinaTion.—A correspondent writes to 
us: “One year and a half ago, I vaccinated a little grandchild of 
mine, six months old. It did not work, and the three incisions 
made, rapidly healed up. She has never been vaccinated since; 
but about five months ago, all three places became sore, and she 
had the true vaccine pock. Her father vaccinated several children 
from her, and it worked well in every case. I saw the child last 
week, and found the well-marked, characteristic cicatrices.”—Med. 
and Surg. Reporter. 
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Ba:tTcer’s METHOD oF BLEACHING Sponce.—The softest and 
cleanest sponges are selected, washed, and squeezed out repeatedly 
in water. They are plunged in dilute hydrochloric acid, (1 part of 
acid and 6 parts of water,) in order to separate the calcareous 
matters. ‘This immersion is for one hour. They are then carefully 
washed, and plunged into a second bath of dilute hydrochloric acid, 
prepared as the first, except that there is added 6 per cent. of hypo- 
sulphite of soda dissolved in a little water. The sponges are 
suffered to remain in this bath for twenty-four hours. A final 
washing with water removes the chemical substances, and the 


sponges acquire by this method a beautiful whiteness —Rep. de 
Phar. 


A Protiric PatLosopHER.—A French savant, named Tiraquea, 
is said to have given every year a child to his family and a book 
to the public. He had thirty children, was a native of Poitou, and 
one of the greatest men of his time——Nashville Journal. 


EXTRAORDINARY GrowtTH oF Tok Naiits.—Mr. Partridge, at 
the meeting of the Pathological Society of London (April 2, 1861), 


presented a toe nail from a woman, which was six inches in length — 
Lancet. 


PHARMACY IN Pompgett.—The excavations at Pompeii have just 
been recommenced ; and we find it stated in the Atheneum that 


amongst the first objects discovered were some jars and utensils of 
a druggist’s shop. 


Numper or Puysicians in U.8.—The number of physicians in 
the United S.ates is estimated at 40,481. 





E. SCHUELLER, 
DRUGGIST AND APOTHECARY, 


South-East Corner of High and Rich Streets, 


MECHANIC’S HALL, Couumsus, 0, 


1 undersigned would call the attention of the medical profes- 
sion to his well selected stock of Drugs and Chemical preparations 
of which he keeps the best and purest articles to be found in the 
market. 

RZ Physicians are respectfully invited to examine before buying 
elsewhere, as he will always endeavor to give entire satisfaction, 
beth in quality and in price. Physicians may also rely upon their 
prescriptions being put up most carefully, and without delay, at any 
time, either day or night. 





SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
BY K. KLOTT. 


BETWEEN RICH AND FRIEND STS., WEST SIDE, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





Mr. Kiorr, who has been for a long time in the employment of 
Geo. Tieman, of New York, has opened a new establishment for the 
manufacture and sale cf all kinds of Surgical and Dental Instru- 
ments of the finest quality, which he proposes to sell on the most 
reasonable terms. 

He keeps constantly on hand a great variety of instruments, 
which he invites physicians, surgeons and dentists to call and exam- 
ine before purchasing elsewhere. He hopes, and is determined to 
furnish the western profession with as good a quality of instruments 
as can be found in our largest cities. 

AZ Orders from abroad promptly attended to. 

From an acquaintance with Mr. Klott, and an examination of his 
instruments, I feel fully justified, and indeed I take pleasure, in rec- 
ommending them in the highest terms. I have had ample opportu- 
nities to test the instruments of many of the most celebrated manu- 
facturers of the world, and I have no hesitation in saying that for 
beauty of finish and fineness of steel and temper, they are not ex- 
celled by any I have ever seen. They are equal to Tieman’s or 
Schively’s best. J. DAWSON. 





